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DEPENDABLE 


\) R f P, : pr’ 
FLOURS Today. . even though you must use less sugar, 


less milk and less shortening, your customers 





still insist on a full-volumed, full-flavored loaf. 





EAL. That just means one thing—more of the burden 
ae has to be carried by your basic ingredient —flour. 


Ja INTERNATIONAL 


cam SE FLOURS So today your flour means more than ever before 


in the ultimate sales appeal value of your loaf. 
*s And now, as never before, flour dependability is 


/, of utmost importance. 


International's “bakery proved’’ brands are milled 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS for uniformity and flavorful loaves with real sales 
Seal of Minnesota Cinderella Robin Hood 


* appeal — even under difficult war-time operating 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin Red Dragon Minute Man 
* 


ijn, INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Royal Prancer 
MINNEAPOLIS 


INTERNATIONAL — ELOURS| 


conditions. 
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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


__ THE BOSS SAID, 
(D LIKE TO MURDER 
HALF A DOZEN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS ! 


7 f 

| BREEZED IN ON THE BOSS THE OTHER DAY AND / 
FOUND HIM TEARIN’ HIS HAIR BECAUSE A LOT OF OUR |: : 
SUPPLIES WERENT ROLLIN’ IN AS REGULAR AS THEY i 
DID IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 
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WELL, THE BOSS IS PRETTY REASONABLE ON THE 
WHOLE, AND HE BEGAN TO COOL OFF. HE SAYS,'| GUESS 
YOURE RIGHT, RED. BUT | SURE WISH A LOT MORE 
COMPANIES HAD UP-AN-DOIN’ TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS 
LIKE PILLSBURYS! THOSE BOYS GET THEIR 
SHIPMENTS THROUGH, ALL RIGHT!” a 
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“LISTEN, BOSS,” | SAYS, “MAYBE IT AINT ANYBODY'S 
FAULT. I'VE GOT A BROTHER IN THE RAILROAD BUSINESS, 
AN’ HE SAYS THE RAILROADS HAULED MORE'N HALF AGAIN 
AS MUCH STUFF LAST YEAR AS IN 41. THIS YEAR THEY RE 
HAULIN STILL MORE, WITH DARN LITTLE NEW EQUIPMENT” 
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© TO TELL THE TRUTH, THE BOSS AN’ PILLSBURY 
PULL TOGETHER DARN WELL. HE ORDERS 
HIS FLOUR GOOD AND EARLY, AND KEEPS 
” emm A BIGGER STOCK THAN USUAL ON HAND 
> JUST TO BE ON THE SAFE SIDE. 
WARS NO PICNIC, BUT A SMART 
BAKER, TEAMED UP WITH A RELI- 
ABLE MILLER LIKE PILLSBURY CAN 
KEEP THE BREAD ROLLIN’ OUT OF 
THE OVEN IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING! 
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Town Cher 


FLO U R 
DON'T FAIL TO GET YOUR SHARE 


The greatest market for superior quality 

“Town Crier” kind of family flour ever 

available to the flour merchants of 
America is at your door. 


Opportunity Knocks. Let It Enter 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY | 
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Lo sicepy EX™ FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 


Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 


is used in the Milling of these fine flours: 


SCOUT A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very SQUAW A Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
highest quality. of the bolder type. 


MUSTANG An Extra Fancy, low ash, high pro- 
tein PURE Spring Clear. 


BRAVE A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives HI-PROTEIN RYE MIX Will withstand the 


absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. heaviest machine punishment. 


CHIEF A true Short PURE Spring Patent. 


SLEEPY EYE WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled from only choice, washed, scoured, PURE Spring wheat. Selection includes fine, medium and coarse 
granulation; also crushed and sharp cracked wheat. 


Reduce your inventory by buying all of your flour requirements from one source. We can supply your needs 
on Kansas bakery, whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 


THE SLEEPY @@ EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY—ST. LOUIS 
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THORO-BREA 


Tho Pertect ‘tlowr 


(Diastatically Balanced) 























Always 


ENRICHED 





This Is No Time for a Jobber To 
Distribute a Second-Best Flour 


The whole country is only just beginning to turn to flour 
and its baked products in lieu of scarce and rationed 
foods. 


In millions of kitchens housewives who rarely baked 
before are baking now and will bake more and more as 
rationing increases. 


These new kitchen-bakers are interested in their new 
task and proud of its results. 


More and more they are going to demand the very best 
flour,—the first requisite of the amateur baker. 


You cannot afford to play tricks with this golden oppor- 
tunity. 


In Your Own Interest, Stock the 
Very Best Flour You Can Buy 


TANGLE OF alta 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


THE TEST OF TIME 


Go back as far as you like and you 
will find ““KELLY’S FAMOUS" stand- 
ing proudly in the first rank of fine 


ensTiTutTe 


“Hour Milling Capacity flours. Today our sales records prove 


2500 ‘Barrels 
tt better than ever before the value of 
Grain Storage Capacit cae Malian eae: iad Wants dad. Seat li 
1,000,000 Bushels J Y SY y p 







quality into the sack. 


Our Distributors’ Records Tell] 


the Same Story 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 














Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


WHEAT 


Chet RS Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time | 
iors consary S| | BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION | 


or 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 
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FOUNDED BY 
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Food for 
Victory 


is built on 


BREAD 


TODAY, flour is in the front line of the greatest nutritional advance ever 
undertaken by our nation. You are aiding in food distribution during a time 
of national emergency. You are marching forward with the Food for Defense 
program to build a stronger, healthier America. With that same determination, 
leading food experts are urging a wider use of Enriched Flour and Enriched 










TODAY, you are helping to feed America. Your help 


is more vital . . . more important now than ever 


before because you provide essential foods to make 





Americans strong... healthy . . . and determined. 


] , ‘ , ; ; 

Bread to supply extra minerals and vitamins to the daily diet. 
Through the widespread facilities of our mills, During every national emergency in the 
you can offer your accounts — grocery or bakery past 38 years, this company bas answered 


—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard = 0 4/7 40 duty; the field-men, the mil 


winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, ain te 

} . . . the entire personnel of this institution 
and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted have faithfully served the Bakers, the 

cars—plain, enriched or self-rising. Grocers, and the Families of America. 


lers, the chemists, the research men and 
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THE ade MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
eer GENERAL OFFICES: enve2,, COLORADO 
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BAKER « MILLER * GROCER 
ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 








TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER | eee 
AMERICA + 
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FLOURS 


Most grocers are selling more flour. 





Most grocers are selling better flour. 





The simple explanation is that house- 
wives are using more and better flour. 





And, from your own jobber’s point of 
view, it pays better to handle better flour 
because of the greater permitted mark-up. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
saz, MILLING COMPANY gm 


Ey KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI we suProm 
Si 


" WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Enrichment Supplies Held Adequate 


ONLY IRON FOUND SHORT 
OF REQUIREMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (Special)—By July 1 there will be an 
adequate supply of thiamin, riboflavin and niacin to enrich flour at 
the increased minimum levels suggested by the government, but 
there will not be sufficient iron to meet the minimum level pro- 
posed, it was disclosed April 19 at the opening session of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s hearing on increasing the levels of 
enrichment ingredients for flour, bread and farina. 


-* 


Addressing themselves solely to the 
minimum levels set out in the official 
notice of the hearing, two government 
witnesses, Dr. R. C. Sherwood, assistant 
chief of the Civilian Food Requirements 
Branch of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, and Fred J. Stock, chief of 
the Drug and Cosmetic Section of the 
Chemical Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, gave figures on the contem- 
plated amounts of vitamins and minerals 
to meet the government’s lowest sug- 
gested levels and figures on the expected 
availability of the ingredients necessary 
to enable the flour and bakery indus- 
tries to handle the suggested program. 

A third witness, Dr. Hazel K. Stiebe- 
ling, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture, was in- 
terrogated on the nutrition and dietary 
studies made by the government in 1936 
and during the spring of 1942. The 
high point of her testimony was the 
statement that if the proposed increased 
levels go into effect, the diets of our 
people will be improved. 

Alanson W. Willcox was the presiding 
officer, and George Kamisky was_ the 
government The government 
expects to complete its presentation by 
April 22. Industry members said a 
week or 10 days would be needed to 
place their testimony in the record. 
"Dr. Sherwood presented a compilation 
of figures based on the calendar year 
1943, using 110,000,000 bbls of 196 lbs 
wheat flour, including family and bak- 
ers’ flour, for both civilian and military 
needs of the nation during the year. 
Basing his figures on the government’s 
suggested minimum levels of 2 mgs thia- 
min, 16 mgs niacin, 1.2 mgs riboflavin 
and 13 mgs iron for enriched flour, Dr. 
Sherwood said the following amounts 
would be required during .the year 1943 
for flour and bread: 75,000 Ibs thiamin, 
400,000 Ibs niacin, 22,000 Ibs riboflavin 
and 340,000 lbs iron. In arriving at 
these figures, Dr. Sherwood said he used 
the present levels for the first six 
months and the government’s suggested 
increased levels from July through De- 
cember. These quantities, he said, took 
into consideration a safety margin of 
10% to account for the natural vita- 
mins and minerals in flour. Dr. Sher- 
wood also stated that his figures on 
calcium were not as accurately arrived 
at due to lack of reliable information 
on the amount used in bread baking. 
He roughly estimated that between 50,- 
000,000 and 75,000,000 Ibs calcium would 
be required to fulfill the suggested man- 
datory level of 500 mgs of this ingredi- 
ent in flour. 

Asked by Dr. W. H. Strowd, secre- 
tary of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Association, to break down his fig- 


counsel. 


% 

ures for the second half of this year, 
Dr. Sherwood said that 45,000 lbs thia- 
min, 22,000 Ibs riboflavin, 330,000 lbs 
of niacin, because of the increase from 
the present level of 6 mgs to 16 mgs, 
and 270,000 Ibs of iron would be re- 
quired. 

Searing W. East, assistant general 

counsel of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, sought data on amounts that 
would be required for the baking indus- 
try. Dr. Sherwood estimated that bak- 
ers would use 48,000,000 bbls flour re- 
quiring 34,000 lbs thiamin, 7,000 lbs ribo- 
flavin, 172,000 Ibs niacin and 145,000 lbs 
iron. 
’ Breaking down the figures required 
for bread alone during the last half of 
this year, Dr. Sherwood said the re- 
quirements would include 19,000 Ibs 
thiamin, 7,000 lbs riboflavin, 140,000 Ibs 
niacin and 110,000 lbs iron, based on the 
minimum levels the government pro- 
poses. 

WPB Chief Stock gave figures on pro- 
ductive needs for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 through June 30, 1944, as 
fo'lows: 85,000 lbs thiamin for all classes 
of wheat-cereal products, of which 63,- 
000 lbs would be used for bread and 
flour alone; 650,000 lbs niacin for all 
classes; 540,000 lbs iron for civil and 
military uses—including flour, bread and 
packaged cereals; and 17,000,000 lbs cal- 
cium for flour and bread alone. 

In declaring that all these ingredients 
except iron could be met beginning July 
1, Mr. Stock disclosed that additional 
plant capacity was being arranged which 
would step up the iron production to 
30,000 lbs a month before the close of 
1943. 

Answering Herbert J. Campbell, coun- 
sel for the Millers National Federation, 
Mr. Stock said that all his figures were 
based on the minimum levels suggested 
by the government, and that shortages 
would apply to each category should the 
maximum levels be ordered. 

During the testimony of Dr. Sher- 
wood and Mr. Stock, some inquiries were 
made from the floor by D. F. Forbes, of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association, Daniel M. Dent, of the Bor- 
den Co., Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, of Merck 
& Co., Inc. and James Best, of the 
Quaker Oats Co. The latter indicated 
a desire that the testimony relating to 
flour and bread should not be confused 
with the government’s suggestion on 
farina levels. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the United 
States Public Health Service, on direct 
testimony April 20, held that the na- 
tional dietary required the minimum 
levels of enrichment proposed by the 
government, except, he declared, that 
calcium should be an optional _rather 
than a required ingredient. Under cross 


examination by industry representatives, 
Dr. Sebrell said there was widespread 
deficiency in iron, and that enrichment 
of farina would have little or no effect 
on the national health picture. 

The government will complete its 
presentation with testimony by Dr. E. 
M. Nelson, head of the vitamin section 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
and Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Dr. R. R. 
Williams and Dr. Norman Jolliffe ap- 
pearing for the National Research 
Council, plus cross examination of Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling. 

More than 100 millers, bakers and in- 
gredient manufacturers attended the 
opening sessions, including Bradshaw 
Mintener, M. A. Lehman, and Dr. C. 


G. Harrel, of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; G. Cullen Thomas and Dr. 
Lela E. Booher, of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Dr. Betty Sullivan, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis; 
Daniel Bull, of the Cream of Wheat 
Corp., Minneapolis; Dr. Franklin C. 
Bing, director of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, and Frank 
G. Jungewaelter, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. Her- 
man Fakler, Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation, and 
Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the definitions and standards 
committee of the federation, represented 
the millers’ organization. 
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First Purchase Made 





U. S. Buying of Canadian Feed 
Wheat Ready for Lake Opening 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Arrangements 
between the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Canadian Wheat Board 
have progressed to the point where 
movement of Canadian wheat for feed 
to the United States will begin as soon 
as lake navigation permits. 

Preliminary steps already have been 
taken to earmark certain quantities of 
feed grains for export to the United 
States, although the actual signing of 
a contract has been left for further dis- 
cussion. Total amount of purchases has 
not yet been decided, but movement to 
the Atlantic seaboard area, where need 
is greatest, will start at the earliest pos- 
sible moment that transportation permits. 

Reports from Winnipeg, April 20, 
were that United States acceptances of 
Canadian wheat totaled 6,500,000 bus for 
May shipment, f.o.b. American boats. 
Shipments are to be made from Fort 
William and Port Arthur. It is re- 
ported that prices are as follows: No. 2 
northern 92c bu, No. 3 northern 90c, 
American funds. 

The actual contract price for the Ca- 
nadian wheat, it was indicated in Wash- 
ington, has not been definitely decided, 
but it was disclosed that the need for 


feed wheat was so urgent that the United 
States did not anticipate any trouble 
over the purchasing arrangement which 
will ultimately be agreed upon. 

In the conversations between the two 
governments, the whole program of agri- 
cultural production was discussed, with a 
view to reaching an understanding which 
would result in the combined needs of 
Canada and the United States being 
placed on a mutual basis to continue at 
least during the war emergency. 

Meanwhile the Feed Industry Council 
has scheduled a meeting in Washington 
April 22-28, during which the members 
will confer with department officials on 
the co-operative program for stretching 
the available protein feed as far as pos- 
sible. Some improvement in this situa- 
tion, of course, will coincide with pas- 
tures coming in. 

Sales of feed wheat from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks continue heavy. CCC 
reported that sales in the first two weeks 
had reached 18,500,000 bus. These were 
sales only and not deliveries. Actual 
shipment has been delayed by transporta- 
tion difficulties. The CCC is prepared 
to sell 100,000,000 bus at prices equal 
to corn parity. 





MN. Convention 


The annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation scheduled for the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
4 and 5, will stress discussions of war- 
time problems facing the industry and 
although the complete program has not 
yet been arranged, the federation states 
that the meeting will take the following 
general pattern: 

President Helm’s keynote address will 
open the general sessions on May 4, 
following the annual meeting of the 
federation board of directors on May 3. 

Atherton Bean, of OPA, and Cyrus 
Kauffman, of the Food Administration, 
the two government men with whom the 
milling industry has most to do, have 
agreed to attend and to participate in 
a general discussion of milling questions 
in which their departments are inter- 
ested, 


Plans Take Shane 


Part of one session is set aside for dis- 
cussion of the anti-trust case against 
the milling industry. This will be led 
by the federation’s special counsel, Leo 
F. Tierney, of Chicago. 

The plan is also to have quite a num- 
ber of millers who have represented the 
industry in various important conferences 
with government agencies the past year 
relate some of their experiences and ob- 
servations. 

Negotiations are under way with two 
outstanding national speakers, and the 
federation hopes to have favorable re- 
plies within the next few days. 

It is probable that there will be a 
number of subsidiary meetings during 
the convention, but a schedule has not 
been prepared as yet, the federation 
states. . 
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Wasninotron, D, C.—(Special)—Amer- 
ican flour mills may sell 700,000 bbls of 
flour for export to Cuba with the rate 
of payment increased from $2 to $2.64 
during the period April 15 to 2 p.m. 
April 29, the War Food Administration 
announced April 16. 
sion in the subsidy rate was made neces 
sary, WFA disclosed, to fulfill a com- 
mitment of the Department of State and 
the Board of Economic Warfare to 
stabilize the price of flour landed in 
Cuba for the remainder of the current 
calendar year. 


The upward revi- 


The payment rate for flour exported 
to all other countries included under the 
wheat flour export program of FDA 
will remain at $2 bbl until 2 p.m., April 
29, the announcement said. 

No flour contracts to Cuba now in 
force will be affected by this new ar- 
rangement, which terminates on April 
29, when the export payment will be 
immediately reduced to the level of sub- 
sidies to other destinations. 

WFA expects that during the two- 
week period contracts will be entered 
into between domestic mills and Cuban 
buyers for such amounts as, in addition 
to that previously booked, will supply 
all Cuban requirements for the balance 
of this year. 

Under the new arrangement, FWA 
anticipates that Cuban buyers will pay 
no more than a base price of $6.90, c.i.f. 
Havana, per 200-lb bag of approximate 
45 ash flour, made from 151,% protein 
hard wheat, basis delivered through 
Tampa with freight differentials upward 
or downward for buyer’s account. For 
flour of different grades the usual dif- 
ferentials will apply. Cuban purchasers 
will pay consular fees and terms will 
provide for delivery against sight draft. 

Modification in the food provisioning 
program for Puerto Rico to permit the 
movement of foodstuffs, including pack- 
aged cereals, from domestic mills direct- 
ly to island buyers, was also announced 
by the Food Distribution Administration. 
These foodstuffs will be assigned ocean 
shipping space whenever available upon 
application to FDA. Cereals of the un- 
cooked type will probably take preced- 
ence in allocation over the ready-to-eat 
There also is the possibility 
that packaged family flours may be per- 


products. 


mitted to move under commercial brands 
at a later date, provided shipping facili- 
ties permit. 

No immediate change is contemplated 
in the present FDA-Interior Department 
policy of handling the Puerto Rican food 
requirements in so far as basic food- 
stuffs, such as rice, flour, corn meal and 
other commodities, are concerned, accord- 
ing to FDA’s report to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which has been active 
in attempting to facilitate movements of 
cereal products to Puerto Rico. Accord- 
ingly, MNF has been informed that 
FDA will continue to purchase domestic 
flour for Puerto Rican consumption as 
heretofore and shipping space will not 
be available for movement directly to 
private buyers. 

In advising the mills of this new ar- 
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FLOUR SUBSIDY RATE TO CUBA 
BOOSTED; 700,000 BBL LIMIT SET 


Figure Raised to $2.64 per Barrel for Period From April 15 to 
April 29—Other Rates Remain Unchanged 
at $2 per Barrel 


rangement, MNF’s Washington office has 
pointed out that the extent to which ce- 
reals will be permitted to move depends 
upon the amount of tonnage which the 
War Shipping Administration makes 
available for all Puerto Rican trade. 
Tonnage available will be used first by 
FDA for shipment of basic foodstuffs 
required by the island populace. Any 
space remaining after basic requirements 
have been met will be assigned to those 
filing applications for tonnage to ship 
cereals and other foodstuffs not classed 
as basic. FDA will allocate this space 
as equitably as possible in order to pro- 
tect the interest of those manufacturers 
who had established business relations 
with private buyers in Puerto Rico be- 
fore the war. 

Since the available space will vary 
from month to month, MNF offers the 
tentative suggestion that the allocation 
be on a percentage basis related to the 
pre-war period shipments. Provided with 
the appropriate data, MNF could go to 
FDA and seek the assignment of what 
space is available based on the relation- 
ship of business transacted in the island 
by millers before Pearl Harbor. 

Assuming that millers who formerly 
shipped merchandise to Puerto Rico 
would prefer allocation of shipping space 
on the above basis, said MNF’s notice to 
exporting mills sought suggestions as to 
a pre-war period which could be used 
as a base for allocating the following 
commodities—corn cereal foods, wheat 
cereal foods, oatmeal, groats and rolled 
oats, and other cereal foods. 

Since packaged family flour, cake flour, 
and flour mixes will at some future time 
be permitted to move to private Puerto 
Rican buyers, the mills are asked to 
give consideration to these commodities 
at this time for subsequent use. The 
federation points out that it will not do 
the allocating of space, as FDA will han- 


FLOUR SIFTER, WOMEN’S 
WEAPON OF WAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Encouraging 
American women in their work at 
home on the food front, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. is placing, via Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., Minneapolis, 
full-page newspaper copy in major 
metropolitan markets, featuring the 
flour sifter as one of the housewife’s 
weapons in the war, along with 
planes, tanks and guns. 

“Your apron is your fighting uni- 
form—just like the khaki or blue— 
just like the overalls in the factory or 
on the farm,” copy tells the women of 
the nation. “You are bringing the 
day of Victory closer. Right there 
in your kitchen you're doing an Uncle- 
Sam-size job.” 

To help American women plan ra- 
tion-time meals so that more of their 
food may go to war, free copies of 
the company’s 14-page wartime nutri- 
tion guide, “Fightin’ Food,” just off 
the presses, are offered. 


dle this matter as at the present; but 
data from the mills on previous business 
in the island may be useful to the gov- 
ernment in determining a division of the 
available shipping facilities. 

While the volume and value of goods 
involved in this immediate case may not 
appear so impressive when compared 
with shipments of all flour and other 
basic foods to Puerto Rico, Washington 
headquarters of the organized millers 
expressed gratification in noting “that 
our government has taken the initial 
step in a program which we are advised 
will eventually permit all private brand 
goods to again move directly to Puerto 
Rican buyers. This, of course, is not an 
overnight proposition, but we are as- 
sured that the Puerto Rican provision- 
ing program will be abandoned as soon 
as conditions will permit.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FEED GROUP 
TO HAVE CONVENTION 


MitwavkeE, Wis.—Definite decision to 
hold a 1943 convention of the Central 
Retail Feed Association has been an- 
nounced by Paul Gebert, Jr., of Merrill, 
Wis., president of the organization. 

The dates will be June 7-8 and the 
meeting will be at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. John K. Westberg, OPA 
price executive, Washington, has accept- 
ed an invitation to be one of the speak- 
ers. 

Mr. Gebert said that the decision to 
hold the convention was made only after 
careful consideration of all factors. The 
view prevailed that the major role the 
feed industry is playing in the war effort 
made it more essential than ever for feed 
dealers to get together to straighten out 
their problems and learn how they can 
best co-operate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. L. PATTERSON, CHAIRMAN 
OF AMF COMPANY, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Rufus Lenois Pat- 
terson, chairman of the board of the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., man- 
ufacturers of bakery machinery, died 
April 11, after a brief illness, at the 
age of 70. Mr. Patterson was the in- 
ventor of many of the machines which 
his company made, and during the first 
World War one of the concerns which 
he helped found turned out munitions on 
a 24-hour-day basis. He received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor from 
France in 1925 and was made a doctor 
of laws by the University of North 
Carolina. He and John Morehead, for- 
mer minister to Sweden, gave this uni- 
versity the funds to erect a carillon 
tower as a memorial to the two families. 
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STANDARD BRANDS, INC., BUYS 
LOUDON PACKING COMPANY 
T. C. Hayes, president of the Loudon 
Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has an- 
nounced the signing of a contract where- 
by Loudon sells to Standard Brands, 
Inc., all of Loudon’s business, subject 
to approval by Loudon stockholders at 
a special meeting to be called about 
April 30. At the same meeting the 
stockholders will also vote upon the 
immediate dissolution and liquidation of 
the Loudon Co. It is contemplated that 


all Loudon personnel will continue in the. 


management of the business for Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 
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BOONVILLE (MO.) MILLS 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Property Loss Estimated at $200,000 as 
Plant Suffers Almost Total 
Destruction 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fire which prob- 
ably resulted from spontaneous combus- 
tion destroyed the milling unit of Boon- 
ville (Mo.) Mills Co. April 18. O. F, 
Kelley, president and general maniger, 
estimated property loss at $200,000, coy- 
ered by insurance. 

The raging fire, which was discovered 
shortly after noon, was brought under 
control at 3 o’clock, after it had endan- 
gered the entire business district and set 
fire to an apartment house near by. ‘Iwo 
out-of-town fire departments answered 
the call and helped control the spread 
of the blaze. 

A mill of 500 bbls daily capacity, the 
Boonville plant was running virtually full 
time. It specialized in the production 
of cake flour, and consequently was using 
milling systems and machines not found 
in many flour mills. Mr. Kelley, who 
personally supervised much of the in- 
stallation of new machinery and flowing 
of the mill, remarked after the fire that 
the machinery was probably impossible 
to replace under present conditions. 

The mill was four stories high, facing 
the Missouri River, with three stories 
showing on the street side. It was a 
structure 40 feet by 120 feet, and was 
connected with the concrete elevator by 
spouting. The elevator, containing 125,- 
000 bus of soft red winter “cake flour” 
wheat, was saved, as was the office build- 
ing which the elevator protected from the 
blaze. Smoke handicapped efforts of 
firemen to bring the fire under control 
before it had destroyed the mill proper. 

With no thought other than to buy or 
rebuild and carry on, Mr. Kelley is in- 
vestigating priorities and other techni- 
calities which must be met before the 
mill can be rehabilitated. In the mean- 
time, the company may make arrange- 
ments elsewhere to have its flour milled 
from the special stock of soft wheat it 
has at Boonville. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN CORN MILLERS 
WILL MEET IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers Federation 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3. It will be a 
meeting of the entire corn milling indus- 
try, and all corn millers are urged to 
attend. The program will be devoted 
largely to ceilings on corn and corn 
products, according to an announcement 
by Secretary Harry Hunter. A _ get 
acquainted and get together period has 
been arranged from 4:30 to 6 p.m., and 
Nelson Kelley, of the Mount Vernon 
Milling Co., is head of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements for this 
social event. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR CHANGES HANDS 

The Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has sold the Springfield, Ohio, ele- 
vator of 350,000 bus capacity to the 
Farm Bureau Co-operative Association 
Columbus, Ohio. This elevator was patt 
of the plant of the old Ansted & Burk 
Co., who operated the 1,000-bb] mill at 
that location. 
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c. S. KAUFFMAN HEADS 
FDA CEREAL SECTION 


Marketing Specialist in Charge of Flour 
and Baked Goods—Was Committee 
Presiding Officer 


Wasuincton, D. C. — (Special) — 
Cyrus S. Kauffman, who has been acting 
head of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration’s Grain Products Division since 
the transfer to the Department of Agri- 
ture from the War Production Board 
has been selected by E. J. Murphy, chief 
of the grain, feed and seed branch of 
Agriculture, as chief of the division on 
distribution and operations of the grain 
products setup, in charge of all cereal 
grain products, including baked goods. 

Coming to the government a year ago 
from Chicago, where he headed the firm 
of Kauffman & Poore, distribution and 
marketing specialists, Mr. Kauffman has 
been serving as principal economic ad- 
visor and government presiding officer 
of the various industry advisory com- 
mittees, including the wheat flour com- 
mittee. 

In his new capacity, his principal as- 
sistants will include J. R. Bishop on 
corn products, Frank MHutchison on 
flour, Sterling Donaldson and Eugene 
Quigg on baked goods, Donald Payne 
on soybean products, Philip Talbott 
on miscellaneous products. Al Nelson 
of the Chicago branch of the grain prod- 
ucts division of FDA, will come to Wash- 
ington as principal full time assistant to 
Mr. Kauffman. 

Other additions to the staff will be 
selected to round out a working organ- 
ization under Mr. Kauffman. 
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CLYDE F. SCOTT MARRIED 
IN KANSAS CITY CEREMONY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The marriage of 
Clyde F. Scott and Mrs. Elsie A. Sals- 
bery, both of Kansas City, was celebrated 
in the presence of members of their 
immediate families at the Country Club 
Christian Church in that city, Saturtlay, 
April 17. They left immediately for an 
extended honeymoon trip to the West 
Coast and will be at home in Kansas 
City on Mr. Scott’s suburban estate, 
One Hundred and Sixth Street and 
Wornall Road, after May 15. 

Mr. Scott, associated with the Kan- 
sas City office and plant of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. almost since its establishment 
and for many years its manager, is wide- 
ly known and highly esteemed among 
millers, especially in the Southwest. 
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PULVERIZED CCC FEED 
WHEAT IN HEAVY DEMAND 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour millers and 
others with hammer mills are beginning 
to pulverize CCC feed wheat for the feed 
trade, which is so hungry for ingredients. 
This feed wheat, selling on the average 
at $42.50 Kansas City, where the feed 
wheat price is $1.04 bu, and at that re- 
lationship in other markets, is finding a 
Teady outlet. 

The feed trade is eager to get any 
and all millfeed possible, and even 
though feed wheat does not quite come 
up to the protein values of millfeed, it 

8 fill the need now when ready-to- 
mix ingredients, including some coarse 
Stains, are hard to find. 
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COMPROMISE GIVES BAKERS SAME 
SHORTENING LEVEL USED IN 1942 


De 


The CCC office at Kansas City frowned 
upon sales made at higher than the $42.50 
price, although there are no provisions 
for holding down the reselling prices of 
ground grains. The CCC, in allowing 
processors to function under the feed 
wheat arrangement, is able, however, to 
make individual agreements and in that 
manner controls the product until it gets 
near the consumer. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN STOCKS 
REPORTED AT HUGE TOTAL 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports stocks of 
the five principal Canadian grain crops 
held in all North American positions, in- 
cluding stocks on Canadian farms, at 
1,389,511,867 bus on March 31, compared 
with 735,315,483 on the corresponding 
date of previous year. Wheat accounted 
for 798,000,000 bus or 57% of the total. 
Supplies of oats and barley, especially 
those still in farmers’ hands, were un- 
usually large. However, seed for the 
1943 crops is included in farm stocks and 
the acreage objectives for wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed this year call 
for the planting of about 44,000,000 acres 
to these grains. 
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ICE SMASHERS OPERATING 
TO START LAKE SHIPPING 


DututuH, Mrixn.—Reports state that 
a powerful car ferry moved from St. 
Ignace toward the Soo April 17, to smash 
the ice frozen St. Mary’s River and field 
at Whitefish Bay, the last obstruction 
holding up lake traffic, while freighters 
were said to be under way from Lake 
Erie ports to Lake Superior. Several 
ice breakers were reported working on 
the ice jam at Whitefish to help the car 
ferry in opening a passage for freighters 
to open the 1943 lake shipping season as 
quickly as. possible. 
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EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
TO HOLD WAR CONFERENCE 


Urica, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants at Utica, 
N. Y., it was decided to hold a wartime 
conference of the federation sometime 
this spring. The conference will deal 
exclusively with wartime problems of 
the feed industry. The meeting will 
probably be held June 16 and 17, with 
this to be confirmed later, as well as 
announcement made of the place of 
meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO ADDRESS OPERATIVE MILLERS 
Dr. R. V. Yohe, manager of the B. F. 

Goodrich Co.’s synthetic rubber plant at 

Louisville, Ky., will discuss synthetic 

rubber production at a meeting of Dis- 

trict No. 4, Association of Operative 

Millers, in’ the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 

apolis, April 24. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED SUPPORT CHECKS 
EXPECTED TO GO OUT SOON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Millfeed support 
payments for the first period will , be 
agreed upon this week by the CCC and 
checks will go forward before the end 
of the week, CCC officials said. The 
support payments range from llc to 
60c, it was indicated. 
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Conferences Between Baking Industry Representatives and Gov- 
ernment Officials End With Revision of Previous 70% Limi- 
tation on Fats—Additional Rations Available Before June 1 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Ten days of con- 
ferences between representatives of the 
baking industry and government officials, 
plus public hearings by the Senate Small 
Business Committee whose members were 
whole-heartedly behind the demand of 
the industry for adequate shortening, 
have resulted in the government allotting 
to bakers 100% of the total amount of 
fats consumed during a similar period 
last year without regard for final prod- 
uct use. 

The action was a compromise, with the 
bakers asking for 115% of 1942 con- 
sumption, and the government seeking to 
limit the allocation to 70% of last year’s 
consumption, with a supplementary addi- 
tion of 110% for bread only. Following 
a final showdown conference at the De- 
partment of Agriculture April 17, War 
Food Administration and the Office of 
Price Administration issued the follow- 
ing joint statement: 

“Bakers can now use their present 


quarterly allotment at the same rate as 
last year. To make possible this alloca- 
tion, which represents an increase from 
the 70% ration granted originally under 
the meat-fats program, the OPA will 
make additional ration points available 
to bakers prior to June 1 for use during 
that month. The action was taken in 
lieu of granting supplemental rations 
previously announced for bread and 
similar baking products. 

“Representatives of the baking indus- 
try said that, in recognition of the grant- 
ing of larger allotments of fat to the 
industry, they will pursue the policy of 
emphasizing the production of bakery 
goods which utilize cereal products in 
large quantities and discourage the use 
of products requiring considerable short- 
ening. 

“Before allotments for the third quar- 
ter beginning July 1 are made, the Bak- 
ery Industry Advisory Committee will 
meet to discuss alternate proposals in 
detail.” 





Wages in Essential Industry 
“‘Frozen’’ by New McNutt Edict 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Workers in a 
long list of essential industries—includ- 
ing food production plants—have been 
virtually “frozen” in their jobs at pres- 
ent pay by an order of War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, effective 
April 18. The order makes it impossible 
for a worker to leave his present em- 
ployment in any of 35 groups of essen- 
tial activities in order to take a higher 
paying job with another employer. 

The new regulations provide: 

1.—Any employer engaged in essential 
activity may hire a person who in the 
30 preceding days was not employed in 
another essential job, without regard to 
wage provisions. This provision is de- 
signed to encourage transfer of workers 
from nonessential to essential activities. 

2.—No person may shift from an es- 
sential to a nonessential activity if higher 
wages would be paid in the new job. 

3.—A shift from one essential activity 
to another may be made provided no 
wage increase is involved. 

4.—If the shift is from one essential 
activity to another in an area where a 


WMC employment stabilization program . 


is in effect, the change may be made if 


NO BIDS ON GOVERNMENT'S 
MILLFEED INVITATION 

WasHincTon, D. C.—The tight 
supply situation in the millfeed mar- 
ket was emphasized by the report 
that no offers have been received on 
the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion’s invitation to buy 6,000,000 Ibs 
of standard millrun mixed wheat 
feed. The FDA has purchased 720,- 
000 Ibs of wheat bran and screenings 
from the J. Youngs Grain Co., f.o.b. 
Peoria, paeked in barrels at $30 ton. 





the worker leaves his job for reasons 
consistent with the best interests of 
manpower utilization. 

5.—A_ statement of availability for 
new employment shall be issued to a 
worker by his last employer or the WMC, 
as provided in employment stabilization 
programs; and whenever the worker is 
discharged, laid off for an indefinite pe- 
riod or for more than seven days, or if 
the worker can establish that his present 
employer does not fully utilize his high- 
est skills or give him full-time employ- 
ment. No such statement, however, may 
be issued solely for wage reasons. 

The move was described by Mr. Mc- 
Nutt as “a sincere attempt on my part 
to fulfill the intention” of President 
Roosevelt’s recent anti-inflation order. 
Machinery already exists in the form 
of individual earnings reports to the 
Social Security Board for policing the 
order. Employers and workers who vio- 
late the order will be subject to penal- 
ties of one year in jail, $1,000 fine, or 
both. In addition an employer could 
not deduct any excess payments as a 
business expense for income tax pur- 
poses. 
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GRAIN FIRM MOVES 
New York, N. Y.—The Uhlmann 
Grain Co. has moved its offices in this 
city from 80 Broad Street to 29 Broad- 
way. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO GRAIN ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULES JUNE MEETING 


The sixty-fourth annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers 
Association will be held at the Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 7-8, according to announcement 
made by W. W. Cummings, secretary. 
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Urgent Plea... 
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Mills Asked to Seek Support 
for More Fat for Home Baker 


An urgent plea to millers and their 
customers to write congressmen and the 
OPA and food administrators in behalf 
of increased shortening allotments for 
home baking is made by Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, who points 
out that current allowances of such fats 
to housewives are inadequate for bak- 


ing and will result in a heavy decline- 


in family flour use. 

Reports from mills indicate that fam- 
ily flour volume has slumped recently 
everywhere, Dr. Strowd says, and indi- 
cations are that it is the point rationing 
of fats that is responsible. He points 
out that commercial bakers, in their 
efforts to increase their allotments of 
shortening, notice the same trend toward 
less home baking as a result of the 
rationing. 

Dr. Strowd has appealed to southern 
congressmen, governors and state nutri- 
tion committee chairmen on behalf of his 
plan to make a special allocation of 
shortening to flour buyers, to be made 
at the time of flour purchase. This pro- 
posal was rejected by the OPA recently 
on the ground that it was too difficult 
to administer. 

There may be such difficulties, Dr. 
Strowd says, but they are not insur- 
mountable. 

Pointing out that the government 
nutrition authorities foresee a need for 
much greater consumption of wheat 
products, Dr. Strowd points out that the 
shortening curtailment threatens to pre- 
vent such increased use of wheat prod- 
ucts, particularly in the South, but also 


<> 


in rural sections everywhere. 

“Both commercial and home baking,” 
his appeal says, “are nationwide prac- 
tices, but home baking-commercial bak- 
ing ratios vary between different sections 
and rural and urban areas. A farm 
woman in Maine or North Dakota does 
more home baking than an apartment 
dweller in Atlanta or New Orleans. But 
the South generally is hardest hit since 
the overall percentage of home baking 
is three times as much in the South as 
in the North. It is doubtful if 10% of 
the home-baked products could be sup- 
plied in nutrition equivalents by estab- 
lished bakeries and enlargements involve 
much labor and use of critical materials 
if they ran full time. In Mississippi, 
for example, the commercial bakery out- 
put would have to be increased 1,000% 
if they supplied the bread now made at 
home. In metropolitan Knoxville, one 
mill sells more family flour than all the 
bakeries supply to homes as baked goods, 
and these bakeries are running at 95% 
capacity. 

“According to the National Research 
Council’s chart, a man at hard work 
requires about the same amount of 
meat as a man in an office job, but he 
requires 80% more food energy than 
the office man, 120% more than an indo- 
lent woman, 250% more than a small 
child. Yet the point rationing is the 
same for all. This excess requirement 
can be obtained in northern cities with 
proper allocation of shortening to com- 
mercial bakeries, but in most of the 
South it wouldn’t be available without 
biscuits.” 





Government Flour Purchases 
Continue With More Scheduled 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Pur- 
chases by FDA continue apace with the 
following announced over the week end: 

Enriched soft wheat flour totaling 
4,800,000 Ibs as follows: 

Sperry Flour Co., f.o.b. Ogden, packed 
200-lb net 30-inch osnaburg, 1,200,000 
Ibs at $3.64 cwt and 2,400,000 Ibs, same 
packaging and f.o.b. point, at $3.66; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. 
Denver, packed 200-lb osnaburg, 1,200,- 
000 Ibs at $3.13. 

Hard wheat bakers bread flour, 244,- 
800 lbs purchased from Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Dallas, packed in two 
96-lb bags in outer container, at $3.21 
ewt. 

Semolina, 9,440,000 Ibs, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, packed in 100-lb net osnaburg, 
from General Mills, Inc., at $3.66 cwt, 
and 4,000,000 Ibs, same packaging, f.o.b. 
Faribault, from H. H. King Co., at $3.76. 

FDA also bought 1,856,900 Ibs of sem- 
olina from three undisclosed vendors, 
and 15,702,400 Ibs of rye flour from 
five suppliers whose identity and price 
paid were not announced. 

Purchases scheduled for this week in- 
clude 28,000,000 lbs of enriched wheat 
flour for Pacific Coast export on April 
21 and the following on April 22: 900,- 
000 Ibs of buckwheat cereal; 1,200,000 
Ibs of pearl barley cereal, and 530,000 
lbs of No. 2 heavy white oats. 


Invitations have gone out for the pur- 
chase of 400,000 lbs of army type “C” 
biscuits, with acceptances scheduled for 
April 28. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PITTSBURGH CLUB TO MEET 

PirrspurGH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Flour 
Club will hold its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt, on April 26 
at 12:15 noon. Reports will be made by 
committees relative to the plans for the 
coming war conference of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, which 


FLOUR RATES HIGH IN 
EXPORTS TO AFRICA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)— 
Exceeded only by textiles in dollar 
value, flour exports to North Africa 
since American troops arrived there 
last November ranked second in the 
$26,250,000 worth of commodities that 
have gone to the “hungry and ragged” 
people of the nations which allied 
forces are now attempting to rescue 
from the enemy. Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator Stettinius reports that flour 
sent to Africa for relief of the civil- 
ian population was valued at $4,200,- 
000 and wheat exports represented 
a value of $200,000. 


will convene in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, May 23-24. E. J. Bermel, 
second vice president of the distributors’ 
association, is in charge of the local ar- 
rangements. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS ELECT 

Battimore, Mp.—At an election of of- 
ficers held recently the Baltimore Flour 
Distributors Association named Charles 
W. Cowan as president. Glenn M. Zirkle 
is the new vice president; Charles Min- 
nigerode, secretary, and Stanley G. Er- 
man, the new treasurer. The club is ex- 
pected soon to announce the name of 
delegates to the national convention to 
be held in Pittsburgh. 
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SENATOR REED’S BILL 
FALTERS IN CONGRESS 


Measure Calling for Investigation of OPA 
Is Dead for Present—Other 
Bills Up 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Sen- 
ate Resolution 94 introduced by Senator 
Reed, of Kansas, partly at the instance 
of bakers—for an investigation of OPA’s 
refusal to remove the “squeeze” on small 
bakers in present price controls, is dead 
for the time being, but in its stead sev- 
eral other moves have developed in 
Congress along similar lines, as follows: 

Chairman Patman, of Texas, head of 
the House Small Business Committee, 
has ordered an investigation of OPA to 
determine whether the agency had ex- 
ceeded powers granted by Congress in 
the issuance of orders and regulations, 
which, Patman said, “has forced condi- 
tions upon retailers and _ wholesalers 
which do not follow the provisions of 
the act” and “has caused no end of trou- 
ble to retailers.” The inquiry was or- 
dered by Mr. Patman on the petition of 
19 national retail distribution organiza- 
tions representing some 500,000 mer- 
chants. ; 

A Senate agricultural sub-committee 
headed by Senator Nye, of North Dakota, 
was to map plans for probing retail food 
and farm commodity prices to determine 
the spread between what farmers are re- 
ceiving and the amounts paid by con- 
sumers, and what profits go to the mid- 
dlemen and processors. 
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GRAIN TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS MEETING TOPIC 


Cuicaco, I1t1i.—Detailed suggestions 
for conserving time and equipment in 
the wartime movement of grain will be 
discussed April 21 when the new grain 
conservation committee meets in Chicago 
for its first full session since its for- 
mation as a voluntary action group to 
offset the need of mandatory federal 
controls. 

A docket containing 21 general head- 
ings has been drafted by the commit- 
tee’s executive group for discussion by 
the full organization composed of grain 
shippers, marketers, elevator men, trans- 
portation and traffic officials. 

This is the committee formed under 
auspices of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and Interstate Commerce 
Commission in an effort to draft volun- 
tary conservation measures which would 
prevent the government from issuing ar- 
ders barring or seriously curtailing the 
use of milling in transit and other nor- 
mal rail grain movement practices. 
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FARMERS UNION BUYS 
ELEVATOR PROPERTIES 


Grain Terminal Association Takes Over 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., 
Pioneer Northwest Enterprise 


Minn.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders of the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co., April 14, sale 
of the company’s business and properties 
to the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association was ratified. This is the 
largest transaction of its kind in the 
Northwest in many years. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. was organized in 1886 by William 
H. Dunwoody, John Crosby and Frank 
H. Peavey, three of the pioneers in the 
milling and grain business in the North- 
west. Although owned by principals of 
General Mills, Inc., it was not an affil- 
iate of that corporation. Officers were: 
James F. Bell, president; Franklin M. 
Crosby, vice president, and James C. 
Wyman, vice president and general man- 
ager. Outside of the withdrawal of these 
principals, it is understood that under 
the new regime, the operating personnel 
will remain largely unchanged. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


The St. Anthony company operates 
grain elevators and lumber yards in 
about 100 towns in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Iowa 
and Nebraska, and is one of the largest 
line companies in the Northwest. 

M. W. Thatcher is manager of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, which is probably the largest 
farmer-owned co-operative in the ficld. 
Its headquarters are in St. Paul. It op- 
erates terminals in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Superior, with an aggregate capac- 
ity of about 8,000,000 bus, and probably 
250, or more, country elevators, with the 
acquisition of the St. Anthony & Dakota 
line. 

The Farmers Union also has absorbed 
the grain commission firm, the Brown 
Grain Co., of Minneapolis. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CONSIDERS 
DANGEROUS WEIGHT BILL 


The Pennsylvania State Association of 
Inspectors of Weights and 
with the support of the Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs, has had introduced in the 
state legislature a bill, which has already 
passed the House, establishing a weight 
loss tolerance of one eighth of an ounce 
per pound of the net weight marked on 
packaged goods. Flour would be in- 
cluded under this bill. 


Measures, 


Because of the fluctuation of flour 
package weights, due to changes in «t- 
mospheric conditions and to impro)er 
storage, this tolerance is an impossible 
one for flour. Both the Millers National 
Federation and the Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Association are op))0S- 
ing this bill, and have suggested the 
following amendment: 

“Except in the case of flour which 
because of its hygroscopic characteris! ics 
shall be allowed a tolerance of 3% of net 
weight shown on package.” 

The Pennsylvania association decl:res 
that “this, we believe, is a fair toler- 
ance; fair to consumers, to merchants 
and to millers.. It will not cover all 


-eases of short weights due to uncon- 


trollable conditions, but it will cover 


average losses.” 
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* 


PRICE CONVERSION TABLE 
* 


Most millers and flour distributors have probably worked out 
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Change From Barrel Basis Comes 
Without Major Difficulty 


TRANSITION from the barrel basis of selling flour to the 100-lb unit has pro- 


their own price conversion tables, translating barrels into sack 
prices and the sack basis to barrels. The following table, provided 
by a milling company which attests to its accuracy, is detailed, and 
covers the barrel price range from $4.50 to $9.89. 


ceeded without much visible difficulty, helped along by the verv low level of cur- 
rent sales. Most mills are now quoting flour in 100-lb sacks, with only limited of- 
ferings on the old barrel basis, chiefly to customers who own their own bags. While 
some buyers have asked that their unfilled contracts be billed in barrels, it is felt 
that before long the change-over will be complete. Perhaps the most pressing dif- 
ficulties are the internal ones suffered by accounting departments in converting their 
records and customary ratios to the new basis, but most of them feel that the ultimate 
benefits are worth the temporary travail. The Hook-Up of the Millers National 
Federation notes a number of inquiries from millers on the calculation of the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat per cwt of flour. The miller who in the past has used 
4.6 as the factor for converting bushels into barrels is justified in using its mathe. 
matical equivalent, 2.35, as the basis for figuring bushels of wheat per cwt of flour, 
the Federation says. Any other yield factor can be converted by dividing by 1.96. 
Likewise, millers who have been accustomed to figuring 80 lbs of millfeed per barrel 
can keep their calculations on approximately the same basis, the Federation observes, 


PRICE PRICE PRICE PRICE PRICE PRICE 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
bbl = cwt bbl = cwt bbl = cwt bbl —s cwt bbl = cwt bbl = cwt 
$4.50. .$2.30 $5.40. .$2.76 $6.30..$3.21 $7.20. .$3.67 $8.10. .$4.13 $9.00. .$4.59 
451.. 2.30 5.41.. 2.76 631... 322 7.21.. 3.68 8.11.. 4.14 9.01.. 4.60 
452.. 2.31 5.42.. 2.77 6.32.. 3.22 7.22.. 3.68 8.12.. 4.14 9.02.. 4.60 
453.. 2.31 §.43.. 2.77 6.33.. 3.23 7.23.. 3.69 8.13.. 4.15 9.03.. 4.61 
oe.. 232 5.44.. 2.78 634... 323 7.24.. 3.69 8.14.. 4.15 9.04.. 4.61 
455.. 2.32 $45.. 2.78 6.35.. 3.24 7.25.. 3.70 8.15.. 4.16 9.05.. 4.62 
4.56.. 2.33 5.46.. 2.79 6.36.. 3.24 7.26.. 3.70 8.16.. 4.16 9.06.. 4.62 
o7..200 547.. 2.79 6.37... 3.25 Sates Sal 8.17.. 4.17 9.07.. 4.63 
4.58.. 2.34 5.48.. 2.80 6.38.. 3.26 7.28.. 3.71 8.18.. 4.17 9.08.. 4.63 
4.59.. 2.34 5.49.. 2.80 6.39.. 3.26 7ap.. dae 8.19. 4.18  9.09.. 4.64 
4.60.. 2.35 §.50.. 2.81 6.40... 3.27 hae. « See 8.20.. 4.18  9.10.. 4.64 
4.61.. 2.35 5§.51.. 2.81 6.41.. 3.27 Takes aae 8.21.. 4.19 9.11.. 4.65 
4.62.. 2.36 $.52.. 2.82 6.42.. 3.28  '7.32.. 3.73 8.22.. 4.19 9.12.. 4.65 
4.63.. 2.36 §.53.. 2.82 6.43.. 3.28 7.33.. 334 8.23.. 4.20 9.13.. 4.66 
4.64.. 2.37 5.54.. 2.83 6.44.. 3.29 7.34.. 3.74 8.24.. 4.20 9.14.. 4.66 
a6..237  555.. 283 6.45.. 3.29 7.35.. 3.75 8.25.. 4.21 9.15.. 4.67 
4.66.. 2.38  5.56.. 2.84 6.46.. 3.30 7.36.. 3.76 8.26.. 4.21 9.16.. 4.67 
467.. 2.38  5.57.. 2.84 6.47.. 3.30 737.. 300 8.27.. 4.22 9.17... 4.68 
4.68.. 2.39 5.58.. 2.85 6.48.. 3.31 Tae. S07 8.28:. 4.22 9.18.. 4.68 
4.69.. 2.39 §.59.. 2.85 6.49.. 3.31 Case Bae 8.29.. 4.23 9.19.. 4.69 
4.70.. 2.40 5.60.. 2.86 6.50. . 3.32 7.40.. 3.78 8.30.. 4.23 9.20.. 4.69 
4.71.. 240 5.61.. 2.86 6.51.. 3.32 7.41.. 3.78 8.31.. 4.24 9.21.. 4.70 
4.72.. 2.41 §.62.. 2.87 6.52:. 3.33 7.42.. 3.79 8.32.. 4.24 9.22.. 4.70 
4.73.. 2.41 5.63... 2.87 633.. 3.33 7.43.. 3.79 8.33.. 4.25 923... 471 
4.74.. 2.42 5.64... 2.88 6.54.. 3.34 7.44.. 3.80 8.34.. 4.25 9.24.. 4.71 
475.. 2.42 5.65.. 2.88 6.55.. 3.34 7.45.. 3.80 8.35.. 4.26  9.25.. 4.72 
4.76.. 2.43 5.66.. 2.89 6.56.. 3.35 7.46.. 3.81 8.36.. 4.26 9.26.. 4.72 
4.77.. 243  5.67.. 2.89 657... 3.35 7.47.. 3.81 8.37.. 4.27 9.27.. 4.73 
4.78.. 2.44 5.68.. 2.90 6.58.. 3.36 7.48.. 3.82 8.38.. 4.28 9.28.. 4.73 
4.79.. 2.44 5.69.. 2.90 6.59.. 3.36 7.49.. 3.82 8.39.. 4.28 9.29.. 4.74 
4.80.. 2.45 §.70.. 2.91 6.60.. 3.37 7.50.. 3.83 8.40.. 4.29 9.30.. 4.74 
481.. 2.45 57k. + Be 6.61.. 3.37 yf) Ae 8.41.. 4.29 9.31.. 4.75 
4.82.. 2.46 S.d2.. fae 6.62.. 3.38 7.52.. 3.84 8.42.. 4.30 9.32.. 4.75 
4.83.. 2.46 Oy EE 6.63.. 3.38 7.53.. 3.84 8.43.. 4.30 9.33.. 4.76 
4.84.. 2.47 5.74... 2.93 6.64.. 3.39 7.54.. 385 8.44.. 4.31 9.34.. 4.77 
4.85.. 2.47 $.75.. 393 6.65.. 3.39 7.55.. 385 8.45.. 4.31 9.35.. 4.77 
4.86.. 2.48  5.76.. 2.94 6.66.. 3.40 7.56.. 3.86 8.46.. 4.32 9.36.. 4.78 
an.. ee Gale. 294 6.67.. 3.40 7.57.. 3.86 8.47.. 4.32 9.37.. 4.78 
4.88.. 2.49 5.70.;, oe 6.68.. 3.41 7.58.. 3.87 8.48.. 4.33 9.38.. 4.79 
..249 $.79.. 29 6.69.. 3.41 7.59.. Sa 8.49.. 4.33 9.39.. 4.79 
4.90.. 2.50 5.80.. 2.96 6:70... 3.42 7.60.. 3.88 8.50.. 4.34 9.40.. 4.80 
o71..250 S81.. 296 6.71.. 3.42 7.61.. 3.88 8.51.. 4.34 9.41.. 4.80 
ooe.. 251 §.82.. 2.97 6.72.. 3.43 7.62.. 3.89 8.52.. 4.35 9.42.. 4.81 
4.93.. 2.51 5.83.. 2.97 6.73.. 3.43 7.63.. 3.89 8.53.. 4.35 9.43.. 4.81 
4.94.. 2.52 5.84.. 2.98 6.74.. 3.44 7.64.. 3.90 8.54.. 4.36 9.44.. 4.82 
4.95.. 2.53 5.85.. 2.98 6.75.. 3.44 7.65.. 3.90 8.55.. 4.36 9.45.. 4.82 
4.96.. 2.53 5.86.. 2.99 6.76.. 3.45 7.66.. 3.91 8.56.. 4.37 9.46.. 4.83 
4.97.. 2.54 $.87.. 299 6.77.. 3.45 7.67.. 3.91 8.57.. 4.37 9.47... 4.83 
4.98.. 2.54 5.88.. 3.00 6.78.. 3.46 7.68.. 3.92 8.58.. 4.38 9.48.. 4.84 
499.. 255  5.89.. 3.00 6.79.. 3.46 749.,. 332 8.59.. 4.38  9.49.. 4.84 
5.00.. 2.55 5.90.. 3.01 6.80.. 3.47 7.70.. 3.93 8.60.. 4.39 9.50.. 4.85 
5.01.. 256  5.91.. 3.01 6.81.. 3.47 Tifa. See 8.61.. 4.39 9.51.. 4.85 
5.02.. 2.56 5.92.. 3.02 6.82.. 3.48 144.3 Sa" 8.62.. 4.40 9.52.. 4.86 
5.03.. 2.57 5.93... 3.03 6.83.. 3.48 pe 8.63.. 4.40 9.53.. 4.86 
5.04.. 2.57 5.94.. 3.03 6.84.. 3.49 7.74... 3.95 8.64.. 4.41 9.54.. 4.87 
5.05.. 2.58  5.95.. 3.04 6.85.. 3.49 0,055. Sane 8.65.. 4.41 9.55.. 4.87 
5.06.. 2.58  5.96.. 3.04 6.86.. 3.50 7.76.. 3.96 8.66.. 4.42 9.56.. 4.88 
5.07.. 2.59  5.97.. 3.05 6.87.. 3.50 7.77.. 3.96 8.67.. 4.42 9.57... 4.88 
5.08.. 2.59  5.98.. 3.05 6.88.. 3.51 7.78.. 3.97 8.68.. 4.43 9.58.. 4.89 
5.09.. 2.60 5.99.. 3.06 6.89. . 3.52 a0. . Dae 8.69.. 4.43 9.59.. 4.89 
5.10.. 2.60  6.00.. 3.06 6.90.. 3.52 7.80.. 3.98 8.70.. 4.44 9.60.. 4.90 
5.11.. 2.61 6.01.. 3.07 6.91.. 3.53 7.81.. 3.98 8.71.. 4.44 9.61.. 4.90 
5.12.. 2.61 6.02.. 3.07 6392.. 353 7.82.. 3.99 8.72.. 4.45 9.62.. 4.91 
5.13.. 2.62  6.03.. 3.08 6.93.. 3.54 7.83.. 3.99 8.73.. 4.45 9.63.. 4.91 
5.14.. 262  6.04.. 3.08 6.94.. 3.54 7.84.. 4.00 8.74.. 4.46 9.64.. 4.92 
5.15.. 263 6.05.. 3.09 6.95.. 3.55 7.85.. 4.01 8.75.. 4.46 9.65.. 4.92 
5.16.. 2.63 6.06.. 3.09 6.96... 3.55 7.86.. 4.01 8.76.. 4.47 9.66.. 4.93 
5.17.. 2.64 6.07... 3.10 6.97.. 3.56 7.87.. 4.02 8.77.. 4.47 9.67.. 4.93 
5.18.. 2.64  6.08.. 3.10 6.98.. 3.56 7.88.. 4.02 8.78.. 4.48 9.68.. 4.94 
5.19.. 265 6.09.. 3.11 6.99. . 3.57 7.89.. 4.03 8.79.. 4.48  9.69.. 4.94 
5.20.. 2.65 6.10.. 3.11 108... cat 7.90... 4.03 8.80.. 4.49 9.70.. 4.95 
5.21.. 2.66 6.11.. 3.12 7.01.. 3.58 7.91.. 4.04 8.81.. 4.49 9.71.. 4.95 
5.22.. 2.66  6.12.. 3.12 7.02.. 3.58 7.92.. 4.04 8.82.. 4.50 9.72.. 4.96 
5.23.. 2.67 6.13.. 3.13 - 7.03.. 3.59 7.93.. 4.05 8.83.. 4.51 9.73... 4.96 
5.24.. 2.67 6.14.. 3.13 7.04.. 3.59 7.94.. 4.05 8.84.. 4.51 9.74.. 4.97 
5.25.. 2.68  6.15.. 3.14 7.05.. 3.60 7.95.. 4.06 8.85.. 4.52 9.75.. 4.97 
5.26.. 2.68  6.16.. 3.14 7.06.. 3.60 7.96.. 4.06 8.86.. 4.52  9.76.. 4.98 
5.27.. 2.69  6.17.. 3.15 7.07.. 3.61 7.97.. 4.07 8.87.. 4.53  9.77.. 4.98 
5.28.. 269  6.18.. 3.15 7.08.. 3.61 7.98.. 4.07 8.88.. 4.53 9.78.. 4.99 
5.29.. 2.70 6.19.. 3.16 7.09... 3.62 7.99.. 4.08 8.89.. 4.54 9.79.. 4.99 
5.30.. 2.70 6.20.. 3.16 7.10.. 3.62 8.00.. 4.08 8.90.. 4.54 9.80.. 5.00 
5.31.. 2.71 621... 3.17 7.11.. 3.63 8.01.. 4.09 8.91.. 4.55 9.81.. 5.01 
ot 2.71 6.22.. 3.17 A a 8.02.. 4.09 8.92.. 4.55 9.82.. 5.01 
ot 2.72 6.23... 3.18 7.13.. 3.64 8.03.. 4.10 8.93.. 4.56  9.83.. 5.02 
_ 2.72 6.24.. 3.18 7.14.. 3.64 8.04.. 4.10 8.94.. 4.56 9.84.. 5.02 
ot 2.73 6.25... 3.19 7.15.. 3.65 8.05.. 4.11 8.95.. 4.57 9.85... 5.03 
= 2.73 6.26... 3.19 7.16.. 3.65 8.06.. 4.11 8.96.. 4.57 .86.. 5.03 
+ 2.74 6.27.. 3.20 7.17.. 3.66 8.07.. 4.12 8.97.. 4.58  9.87.. 5.04 
ry 2.74 6.28.. 3.20 7.18.. 3.66 8.08.. 4.12 8.98.. 4.58 9.88.. 5.04 

-- 275 6.29.. 3.21 7.19.. 3.67 8.09.. 4.13 8.99.. 4.59 9.89.. 5.05 





by figuring 41 Ibs of millfeed per cwt of flour. 


* * 


* 


A Table for Quick Conversion of Any Quantity of Flour 
in Barrels to 100-lb Sacks (cwt or hundred weight) 























Barrels Sacks Barrels Sacks Barrels Sacks 
1 to 100 Bbls 100 to 900 Bbls 
eee 1.96 +e 99.96 100.0... 196 
| Oe 3.92 Th ccvedaads 101.92 392 
| Se 5.88 ES 103.88 c/_ 588 
ae 7.84 ae 105.84 400......... 784 
re 9.80 ae 107.80 (b)500....... 980 
AS 11.76 109.76 600....... 1,176 
Re 13.72 ES 111.72 = 1,372 
as 15.68 aie 113.68 800....... 1,568 
-* 17.64 = Js eo a 1,764 
a 19.60 7 117.60 
ll. 21.56 61. 119.56 1,000 to 9,000 Bbls 
23.52 62... . 121.52 1,000...... 1,960 
IE 25.48 63............ 123.48 apee.......... 3,920 
14... 27.44 64... 125.44 - a 5,880 
29.40 65..... 127.40 4,000.......... 7,840 
31.36 66..... 129.36 5,000.......... 9,800 
‘| Jae 33.32 SE 131.32 6,000............ 11,760 
ER 35.28 ee 133.28 a 13,720 
Pe... 37.24 Ea 135.24 8,000............ 15,680 
i rg Le Sakennas aie 9,000............ 17,640 
te 41. Rida Wess R 
ae 43.12 ae 141.12 10,000 to 90,000 Bbls 
aa... 45.08 =e 143.08 10,000... 19,600 
24... 47.04 EN 145.04 20,000... 39,200 
49.00 ESS 147.00 30,000... 58,800 
26... 50.96 A 148.96 40,000... 78,400 
52.92 ES 150.92 50,000... 98,000 
= 54.88 78............ 152.88 60,000... 117,600 
ee 56.84 oe... . 154.84 70,000... 137,200 
30... 58.80 ER 156.80 80,000... 156,800 
a 60.76 i ccecieais 158.76 (a)90,000........ 176,400 
a. 62.72 a 160.7 
ae 64.68 162.68 100,000 to 900,000 Bbls 
: 66.64 84... . 164.64 
Spo BB IES 100,000. 196,000 
= 70.56 aa 168.56 300,000 ie 588,000 
| 72.52 = 170.52 400,000 a 724.000 
| = 74.48 ae 172.48 500.000 980,000 
) a 76.44 89. 174.44 600,000 al l 176,000 
oer 78.40 es 176.40 700.000... 1.372.000 
41... 80.36 Fe 178.36 800,000 a 1.568.000 
eee 82.32 ie 180.32 900.000 ite 1.764.000 
oes 84.28 3............ ae a ere 
° eas os yo Senor tg 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 Bbls 
aa 90.16 %...... 188.16  1,000,000............_ 1,960,000 
2,000,000............ 3,920,000 
oF..... 92.12 ees 190.12 
3,000,000............ 5,880,000 
48..... 94.08 De cids «ian 192.08 
4,000,000... 7,840,000 
— 96.04 as 194.04 
| Seen 98.00 | 196.00 5,000,000 eeeseeereace 9,800,000 
Example: To convert 90,531 bbis to sacks: ae keane: i seas 
ies eae Gaede) ak eek 8,000,000............ 15,680,000 
é- 31 bbls equals (c) 60.76 sacks 9,000,000 es 17,640,000 
90,531 bbls equals 177,440.76 sacks 10,000,000. om 19,600,000 





Extra copies of this Conversion Table, printed on cards about 4 by 5 inches, 
may be had from THe NortHwesterN Miter, Minneapolis, or any of its branch 
offices, at no charge for small quantities and a small charge in case larger quantities 
are desired for distribution to salesmen, customers, etc. 
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BAG CHANGEOVER ONLY TOPIC 
OF INTEREST IN DULL FLOUR MART 


Sales Everywhere at a Minimum as Well Supplied Trade Finds 
No Incentive for Additional Purchases— 
Production Drops Off 


Most important news in the flour mar- 
ket concerns the abandonment of the 
196-lb 
sales the 
created 100-lb unit. Although the change- 
over has been accomplished with a mini- 

mum of confusion, 
it occasioned consid- 
erable 
and the trade ap- 
parently has _ been 
more willing to dis- 


historic barrel as the basis for 


and adoption of the war- 


discussion 


cuss the innovation rather than the book- 
ing of flour. Sales are at a low ebb 
with the only orders placed being for 
small lots. The trade is, of course, very 
well supplied and finds nothing in pres- 
ent conditions to prompt additional buy- 
ing. 

Spring wheat millers found buyers re- 
maining on the sidelines last week with 
stocks on hand sufficient for needs and 
nothing in the market conversation offer- 
ing an incentive to book. Sales for the 
period amounted to 32% of capacity, 
compared with 45% a week earlier and 
22% in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

In the Southwest, sales dropped to 
38% of capacity for the week, compared 
with 87% in the week previous and 18% 
in the similar period a year ago. The 
domestic trade is very well booked, with 
the only bright spot created by the boost 
in export business to Cuba as a result 
The volume 
of business booked was said to be large. 


of the increase in subsidy. 


<> 


At Buffalo sales were very light with 
a well supplied trade showing little in- 
terest in additional purchases. However, 
a surplus stock of clears has been cleaned 
up and prices firmed somewhat. Through- 
out the eastern states new business was 
at a minimum with the only sales re- 
ported for small amounts. 

At Chicago business was extremely 
limited and soft wheat millers in the 
central states reported that business 
had fallen off sharply. 

On the Pacific Coast, domestic trade 
was somewhat better than in other sec- 
tions of the country, although bookings 
for the season are large. Many mills 
were working off old accounts. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off mod- 
erately last week with total output of 
the mills reporting to THe Norruwest- 
ERN Mivuer, accounting for 65% of the 
nation’s production, amounting to 2,954,- 
216 sacks (cwt), compared with 3,219,- 
499 in the week preceding and 2,313,215 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 2,723,821 
sacks (cwt) and three years ago 2,492,- 
133. Buffalo reported the sharpest drop, 
with production off 151,000 sacks (cwt), 
the Southwest 70,000, and central and 
64,000. The Northwest 
chalked up a 10,000-sack (ewt) gain and 
the North Pacific Coast 10,000. Com- 
plete details of output by various sec- 
tions are tabulated by the new 100-lb 
units in the table on the opposite page. 


southeastern 





ALL FEED COMMODITIES REMAIN IN 
TIGHT POSITIO 


a ° 
Reduced Flour Output Accentuates Critical Situation—Feeders 
Looking Forward to Grass and Grain Pasturage to Alleviate 
the Situation—Index Number Stays the Same 


The critical position occupied by the 
general feed market situation has been 
further accentuated by a reduced out- 
put of wheat millfeeds as a result of 
the smaller flour run. Demand for all 
of the feedstuffs continues urgent and 

requirements of dis- 

tributors, mixed feed 

manufacturers, and 

feeders largely go 

unfilled. Condition 

of pastures is gen- 
erally good, however, and feeders are 
anxiously looking forward to the time 
when grass and grain pasturage will alle- 
viate the situation by furnishing consid- 
erable of the feed necessary. With most 
feed prices at maximum levels, the in- 
dex number was practically unchanged 
at 177.7 compared with 177.5 for the 
previous week and 168.2 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Millfeed production dropped off near- 
ly 4,000 tons compared with the previous 
week with a total of 90,500 tons indi- 
cated by flour output at the principal 
milling centers, Though quite a reduc- 
tion from recent previous weeks, it is 
still well above the 73,500 tons produced 


during the corresponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis the situation continues 
very tight and strong with quotations en- 
tirely nominal at ceiling prices. Run of 
the local Minneapolis flour mills is notice- 
ably reduced because of poor flour trade 
and slowness in shipping directions on 
contracts already booked. As a result 
the already tight delivery situation on 
wheat feeds is further stressed. A few 
interior, country mills have occasional 
truck lots to sell at the mill door price 
of $2 ton premium over the car lot ceil- 
ings but even these offerings were non- 
existent as last week closed. Jobbers 
and mixed feed manufacturers continue 
to bid ceiling price for any grade and 
for any shipment throughout the rest of 
the calendar year and according to trade 
reports are willing to have contracts 
stipulate that any advance in ceiling 
levels before time of delivery would be 
assumed by the buyer. Mills, however, 
have a large volume of future business 
already on their books and in view of 
the uncertain flour run are not inclined 
to add to their feed commitments at 
this time. 

The situation at Chicago is strong and 


tight with a broad demand present from 
all sections of the country and for all 
types of feed. Mixed car lot business 
is especially heavy. 

At Kansas City nothing has developed 
to lend encouragement that the tight 
situation surrounding feedstuffs markets 
in that area will be lessened. All com- 
modities remain in an extremely tight 
position at full ceiling prices and un- 
available regardless of price quotations. 
Some modification in the general situa- 
tion is looked forward to as a result 
of the improved condition of native and 
grain pasturage following more favor- 
able growing weather. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
and eastern markets has become more 
critical than ever as a result of the 
sharp reduction in flour output. Gov- 
ernment sales of feed wheat tend to re- 
lieve the situation somewhat for mid- 
dlings and the heavier offal, but bran 
continues very scarce with only a few 
cars offered for summer and early fall 
shipments. Weekly allotments to the 
principal mixed feed manufacturers were 
cut about 40% during last week. 

The general situation surrounding the 
oil seed meal markets also remains un- 
changed. Quotations are strong and en- 
tirely nominal. One or two accommoda- 
tion sales of linseed meal are reported 
to feeders in desperate need of supplies 
on a basis of $54 ton, Minneapolis. 
Trade in soybean meal is nonexistent. 

With corn ceilings raised 5c bu, the 
trade is in hopes that a larger move- 
ment will take place to terminals so 
that offerings of ground and cracked 
corn can again be more freely made. 
Because of the scarcity of other feed- 
stuffs, grinders have had a good demand 
for ground grain feeds. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DESTROYS OLD MILL 

Waywnesporo, Va.—The Sherando Mill, 
owned by Dellie A. Fitzgerald and op- 
erated by Walker Fauber, said by oldest 
residents of the community to have been 
in operation continuously for 73 years, 
was destroyed by fire April 11. 


FLOUR AND FEED MILLING 
LISTED AS ESSENTIAL 


D. C.— (Special) 
A revised list of essential industries 


WASHINGTON, 


and activities, as of April 17, just is- 
sued by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, includes the milling and feed 
The va- 
rious activities in the processing of 


manufacturing businesses. 


food regarded as essential to the war 
and entitled to 
preferential treatment in the Selec- 


effort, therefore 
tive Service System, includes the fol- 
lowing: 

“Meat packing and slaughtering 
(including poultry) ; production of all 
types of butter, cheese, milk and 
eggs; canned or preserved fish and 
nuts; canned or preserved fruits and 
vegetables and their juices; soups; 
flour and other grain mill products; 
prepared feeds for animals and fowls; 
starch, cereals, rice; bread and other 
bakery products; sugar; leavening 
compounds; corn starch and edible 
fats and oils; dried, dehydrated, froz- 
en, and other special - pr d 
foods.” 
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ALCOHOL GRITS PRICE 
CHANGES WITH CORN 


Advances in Wheat and Granular Flour 
Levels Will Be Made in 
Some Areas 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Because the price 
of granular flour for distillers, produced 
by millers under the CCC wheat-alcohol 
agreement, is tied to the ceiling price of 
corn, the recent revision in corn price 
ceilings will make it necessary to change 
the price schedules in the CCC agree- 
ment. 

A new schedule is being prepared, 
which will raise the price of wheat to 
millers 314,c bu and the price of granular 
flour to distillers $1.79 ton, it is reported. 
This increase would apply only to wheat 
required for distillery locations in Illi- 
nois, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri 
and Wisconsin. Entirely new calcula- 
tions will be made for distilleries in In- 
diana and Ohio, because of -a_ funda- 
mental change in the corn price basis for 
those states. 

The new corn ceilings announced re- 
cently were 5c bu higher in the mid- 
western surplus producing areas than the 
previously current ceilings, but the 
monthly advance in the ceiling was elim- 
inated at the same time. 

Outside the surplus producing areas, 
however, corn ceiling prices were not 
advanced, and corn sales to that area 
will be handled through a subsidy ar- 
rangement with the CCC, which will com- 
pensate the vendor for the difference 
between the maximum prices in the dif- 
ferent sections. For that reason, there 
will be no changes required in the wheat- 
alcohol price basis for distillers in the 
southeastern, eastern and New England 
areas, including Georgia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES PRICES 
CONTINUE AT CEILINGS 


All millfeed prices continue at the 
ceiling at both the Kansas City and 
St. Louis markets, with no trading as 
buyers are bidding but are unable to 
locate any offerings. Beginning of pas- 
turage in the Southwest and growing 
supplies of feed wheat so far have not 
affected either demand for millfeed or 
the price structure. The prices on the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange for April 
through July are $39 for gray shorts 
and $39.80 for bran and midds. Prices 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade are 
$36.30 for both bran and shorts for .\pril 
through September. 
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E. M. HIBBS JOINS STAFF 
OF ISMERT-HINCKE C0. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—E. M. Hibbs, for 
many years head of the millfeed depart- 
ment for B. C. Christopher Co., joined 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
April 15. He will handle millfeed, re 
placing Lawrence Schwenk, who is £0 
ing into the army this month. J. A: 
Willis is general manager of the Ismert- 
Hincke company. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CANADIAN WHEAT SALE TO U. K- 
Wiyyirec, Man.—Export sales of C* 

nadian wheat to the United Kingdom 
April 19-20 totaled 3,000,000 bus. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
' ONLY LITTLE CHANGE 


Trading Activity Limited With Ceiling 
Prospects Discouraging Investments 
— Crop Prospects Improve 


Wheat prices are holding fairly firm 
although activity on the futures market 
is rather listless. Ownership of wheat 


from an investment angle is discour- 
aged by the talk of possible ceiling 
prices, and a lull in the demand for 
flour, according to 
trade opinions. Con- 
dition of the grow- 
ing wheat crop has 
been greatly  im- 

proved by soaking 
rains throughout the greater part of the 
area complaining recently of dry sur- 
face soil conditions and prospects are re- 
garded as considerably better than the 
April 1 estimates. Midwest states report 
brighter prospects for wheat and other 
crops. 

Growth of winter wheat was variable 
during the past week. In southeastern 
portions of the belt beneficial rains 
largely offset previously unfavorable con- 
ditions but in other sections considerable 
insect damage was reported. In some 
northern localities there was rather ex- 
tensive flood damage, while in the east 
no material change occurred. Soaking 
rains relieved the dry condition of the 
soil in Kansas and Nebraska. Rains also 
improved the crop in Texas, while prog- 
ress was good in Oklahoma. 





Spring wheat seeding became more 
general, although recently flooded areas 
in North Dakota and Minnesota and 
many other lowlands were too wet to 
work. Moisture is generally adequate 
for germination. In the earlier dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Northwest spring 
seeding has been practically completed. 

Weather in Europe has been favorable 
for all crops and spring seeding is re- 
ported advancing satisfactorily. Pros- 
pects for fall sown crops are very favor- 
able and spring planting has made rapid 
progress with seedbeds in excellent con- 
dition. In Russia the weather has fa- 
vored field work. The bulk of the new 
grain area is in previously uncultivated 
eastern sections. 

Plowing and early wheat seeding made 
good progress in northern areas of Ar- 
gentina where soil conditions are much 
improved. Surpluses of wheat in Ar- 
gentina were officially estimated, April 
10, at about 280,000,000 bus, corn 141,- 
000,000, and flaxseed 116,000,000 bus. 
Fuel scarcity continues critical and gov- 
ernment was reported accumulating lin- 
seed cake for emergency fuel reserve and 
storing linseed oil for winter use as 
fuel. In Australia wheat seeding was 
progressing with moisture supplies fairly 
Satisfactory. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED CEREAL USE 
DISCUSSED BY COMMITTEE 


Wasuineron, D. C.—(Special)—Mem- 
bers of the Breakfast Cereal Industry 
Advisory Committee met here April 20 
and gave consideration to various in- 
dustry problems. Included in the dis- 
cussion were steps to be taken to pro- 
Vide additional allotments of sugar to 
take care of the increased demand for 
breakfast cereals, increased supplies and 
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an advertising campaign to acquaint the 
housewive with new forms of utilizing 
grain cereals to make up the loss in 
other foods due to rationing. This public 
educational campaign will include the 
utilization of seasonal fruits with pre- 
pared cereals and the new products for 
the breakfast table which are being de- 
veloped. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FROM WHEAT TO SUGAR 

Wiynirec, Man.—Wheat acreage con- 
verted to the growing of sugar beets will 
be eligible for the bonus payment of $2 
per acre provided under the Wheat Acre- 
age Reduction Act, according to offi- 
cials of the Manitoba Sugar Co. The 
company is signing up contracts for 
the 1943 season. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED BISCUIT EARNINGS U? 
United Biscuit Co. of America re- 
ported for 1942 net profit of $1,345,568, 
equal to $2.61 a share on the capital 
stock, compared with 1941 profit of $1,- 
006,089, or $1.88 a share. 
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DEMAND FOR BAGS 
CONTINUES BRISK 


—~<>—~ 











Lack of Adequate New Supplies Greatlv 
Restricts New Business in Both 
Cottons and Burlaps 


New York, N. Y.—A brisk demand 
for flour, feed and bags of other types 
is current but lack of adequate new 
supplies greatly restricts new business 
in both cottons and burlaps. Good quan- 
tities are being shipped against old or- 
ders, but mills are reluctant to sell for 
later delivery. Cotton mills find diffi- 
culty in meeting the calls for priority 
goods and while occasional lots of sheet- 
ings have been picked up, sizable offer- 
ings are lacking for forward needs. 

Good amounts of burlap continue to 
be afloat of which two thirds will go to 
the stockpile, but firmer prices bring 
lightweights above the ceiling, and heavy- 
weights also on so high a basis that it 
is difficult to make forward commitments. 
Bag manufacturers have therefore done 
little in these fabrics during the week. 

The cotton trade has been confused 
and uncertain regarding price stabiliza- 
tion. Daily expectation of a ceiling on 
prices was disturbing, and cotton manu- 
facturers also awaited such word with 
much interest since it has been felt for 
a long time in such channels that either 
the rise in cotton prices must be checked 
or else yarn and cloth ceilings advanced. 
The news of a ceiling was surprising to 
the trade as it had not been expected 
that such action would be taken for some 
time, and a bitter fight was expected 
by a united front of members of Con- 
gress, farmers and _ cotton traders. 
Southern congressmen awaited only the 
terms of the ceiling order before be- 
ginning their campaign, and brokers felt 
that there is doubt of the possibility of 
the New York Cotton Exchange or other 
exchanges staying open as the entire 
cotton merchandising program as now set 
up will be changed and disrupted. 

The National Cotton Council claims 
that it is unnecessary to place a rigid 
dollars and cents ceiling since many other 
things can be done by the authorities 
to stabilize prices, including the power 
of the CCC to throw its own holdings on 
the market, as a brake, and at the same 
time preserve flexibility in prices. It 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of 


the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous April 18, April 19, April 20, 
April 17, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

lov cneestasapacecke es *682,267 672,966 503,341 553,720 538,723 

GONE ke ecs bebo dns coususcce 1,119,611 1,189,112 909,980 970,226 896,445 

 g  , MT TLT LTTE ET Te ET TTT ee 290,407 441,582 344,562 411,049 296,883 

Central and Southeastern....... *545,043 609,687 411,801 435,009 470,173 

North Pacific Coast ........... 316,888 306,152 243,531 353,817 289,909 

EE Nake a5 2 kbd 5066444408 2,954,216 3,219,499 2,313,215 2,723,821 2,492,133 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

——————Percentage of activity-—_______, - July 1 to 
April 17, Previous April 18, April19, April 20, April 17, April 18, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 42 

Northwest ....... 64 64 46 50 48 28,795,417 26,036,026 

Southwest ....... 81 86 66 70 66 46,879,000 42,105,537 

eee 52 76 59 70 52 18,191,362 16,268,016 

Central and S. E. 74 80 48 62 70 18,279,432 15,583,326 

N. Pacific Coast.. 96 93 61 86 68 10,935,726 10,088,593 

BOOMs ccceces 72 78 57 65 61 122,802,146 110,081,498 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Matt 2549 55.006 814,380 718,393 88 
Previous week 814,380 728,683 89 
VOOr OBO .ccceee 814,380 512,367 63 
Two years ago... 814,380 540,766 66 
Five-year A@Verage ......seseececees 68 
TOR<VORF GVOTARO ccivccccsecccccer 63 
Kansas City 
April 11-19 ..... 352,800 238,603 68 
Previous week 352,800 283,737 80 
FOGP BOO vcccess 352,800 237,150 67 
Two years ago... 352,800 289,365 82 
Five-year A@Verage ......eceeeeeeees 68 
Ten-year AVETABES ...cccccccccsvees 69 
Wichita 
April 24-479 26.0. 110,132 75,493 69 
Previous week 110,132 86,222 78 
WORF BHO ocs.000% 110,132 78,810 71 
Two years ago... 110,132 78,090 70 
Salina 
Ape 25+8T .ccne 109,956 87,122 79 
Previous week 109,956 90,470 82 
FOGr GHO .cscces 109,956 81,654 74 
Two years ago... 109,956 62,005 56 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 11-17 ..... 185,808 177,719 96 
Previous week 185,808 168,938 91 
Year ago ....... 256,368 121,088 47 
Two years ago... 265,776 206,323 78 
Five-year A@VeTABe ...eeseceeesseece 68 
Ten-year AVETABE ...ccrcccsccccees 62 

Portland District 

April 11-17 ..... 143,472 139,169 97 
Previous week 143,472 137,213 96 
Ver OBO .rccose 143,864 122,443 85 
Two years ago... 146,608 147,493 101 
Five-year average ........ eesceeses 76 
TON-VOOFr AVETABE 2. ccccccecvsesees 67 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
BOP ThskF vei 738,822 416,736 56 
Prevoius week .. 738,822 407,435 55 
BOO? TOD. iviices 738,822 359,391 49 
Two years ago... 763,518 293,316 45 
WEVOPORD BHGUERS 6660 ccceceeeseas 43 
SOMHPERS GUGUEES. .0.0.0:00050006000008 43 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aprth Abel veces 319,284 265,531 83 
Previous week 319,284 237,081 83 
Beet GOP scccsce 353,388 143,950 41 
Two years ago... 351,036 206,793 59 
PUVO*VOR? GVOTERR ccccccvescorescsce 62 
TOROS SVSTAGS ccccccoccceccsccce 47 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and eastern Mis- 
souri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Apri We8Y 2 cae. *733,013 545,043 74 
Previous week ..*761,770 609,687 80 
TOGF OHO ccccese 597,682 411,801 48 
Two years ago... 680,551 435,009 62 
PUVO-VORF GVETERE 2 .cccccccccsvcees 61 
bo, a | rrr rrrrrrrirres 60 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

oapacity output tivity 
April 12-17 ..00. 577,416 290,407 52 
Previous week 577,416 441,582 76 
VOMr O80 ...cces 577,416 344,562 59 
Two years ago... 568,008 411,049 70 
Five-year average 62 





Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-——Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -— Buffalo— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
* production to date 
eeese 27,471 1,135,159 


April 11-17 13,706 


Previous week 28,525 13,823 
Two weeks ago.. 26,910 13,997 
BORE | c:0.6:0%0 0 0:0 010: 21,701 1,013,132 9,878 
BO4GR wccccccevce 22,905 957,896 10,518 
WOES cccccsceces 21,354 943,491 10,456 
1939 ...cccecees 21,487 928,440 10,381 
Five-yr. average 22,984 995,624 10,988 


--—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
76,192 10,890 350,686 


52,067 2,062,037 


8,449 50,797 

9,391 50,298 
514,685 6,592 312,624 38,171 1,840,441 
461,700 7,864 310,761 41,287 1,730,357 
476,211 5,680 298,343 37,490 1,717,045 
484,074 7,995 317,254 39,863 1,729,768 
502,372 7,804 317,934 41,776 1,815,930 





is also felt that the government is not 
equipped to handle cotton grading and 
it was suggested in the trade that it 
might take three years to get one sea- 
son’s crop into circulation. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.91 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 


Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.71 as compared with 
15.11 a year ago. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CONTINENTAL EARNINGS UP 
New York, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Co., New York, reported a net 
income of $758,439, or 25c a common 
share, for 18 weeks ending March 27, 
1943. This corresponds with $712,140, 
or 20c a share, for the same period last 

year. 
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Record Wheat Disappearance Next 
Two Years Will Reduce Carry-Over 


A record heavy disappearance of wheat 
in the current crop year, 1942-43, and 
a continuation of that rapid disappear- 
ance during next crop year are forecast 
by the Department of Agriculture in its 
April review of the wheat situation. Due 
to heavy feed and alcohol use, total 
wheat disappearance in the present year 
may equal 965,000,000 bus, the largest 
since 1920, the department said. 

The carry-over of old wheat July 1, 
1943, is expected to be about 650,000,000 
bus, only slightly different from the 632,- 
000,000 bus last July. If the 1943 crop 
turns out to be about 800,000,000 bus, 
total supplies would be 1,450,000,000 bus 
as compared with 1,613,000,000 in 1942- 
43. 

The estimate for stocks of 650,000,000 
bus is based on an expected total dis- 
appearance of about 965,000,000 bus, 
which would be the largest since 1920. 
The greatest increase is in the quantity 
of wheat used for feed. All of the 125,- 
000,000 bus authorized for feed early in 
the season has now been sold and Con- 


gress has authorized the sale of an addi- 
tional 100,000,000 for this purpose. The 
original 125,000,000 bus were sold at 85% 
of corn parity, whereas the 100,000,000 
are now made available at prices com- 
parable to 100% of corn parity. Govern- 
ment sales would be in addition to 80,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 bus fed on farms 
where grown. With increases in the 
quantity used for feed and substantial 
quantities used for alcohol production, 
total domestic disappearance is expected 
to be the largest in our history. 
Disappearance in 1943-44 is expected 
to be even larger than in 1942-43, with 
greatest increases in disappearance in 
feed An analysis of the 
prospective feed-grain supply and live- 
stock requirement situation indicates 
that very large quantities of wheat for 
feed could be utilized to advantage. As 
a result of the rationing of many food 
items, it is expected that the use of 
wheat, in the form of bread, macaroni 
and related products, and as extenders 
for restricted foods, will be increased. 
With large quantities of wheat. also 
needed for alcohol and allowing for ex- 


and_ alcohol. 


ports, total disappearance in 1943-44 
might be as much as 1,150,000,000 to 1,- 
200,000,000 bus, which would bring the 
carry-over on July 1, 1944, down to 
about 250,000,000 te 300,000,000. 

In consideration of the effect on sup- 
plies of the heavy wheat disappearance 
this year and the prospects that it will 
be even heavier next year, the Secretary 
of Agriculture on Feb. 23 modified the 
existing acreage control program by an- 
nouncing that wheat farmers who in 
1943 meet 90% of their farm war crops 
goals will be eligible for Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency wheat payments and 
wheat loans even though they exceed 
their wheat allotments. He also sus- 
pended wheat marketing quotas for the 
remainder of the 1942-43 marketing year 
and for 1943-44. 

Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 
porting countries—the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia—on 
July 1, 1943, are expected to be between 
1,825,000,000 and 1,850,000,000 bus. This 
is 375,000,000 bus or more above the rec- 
ord reached a year earlier, and almost 
three times the 10-year average. 





WARMER WEATHER AIDS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROPS 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Warm_ growing 
weather has brought along the winter 
and spring seeded grains. Spring wheat 
acreage is heavy, with barley suffering 
the loss in acreage. A considerable acre- 
age is being planted to peas. 

Estimates of remaining wheat supplies 
in the Pacific Northwest at the end of 
the season are approximately 50,000,000 
bus, according to a survey just com- 
pleted. With fairly good prospects in 
sight, there is no worry over supplies 
for this coming year, particularly if 
spring wheat production is up to nor- 
mal. total production will 
depend largely upon the success of the 
spring crops, due to the heavy winter 
freeze-out. 


However, 
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COLD WEATHER HINDERS 
FIELD WORK IN NORTHWEST 


Minneapouis, Minn.—With tempera- 
tures below freezing every night this 
past week, not as much progress was 
made in field work as was hoped for. 
Each afternoon, however, with the sun 
shining, farmers were hard at work on 
high ground all over the Northwest. In 
some sections, wheat seeding is almost 
finished, but low land, and especially 
river bottom land, is still too wet to 
work. From present outlook, some of 
this land will not dry out in time to be 
used for wheat growing this year, and 
will either lay fallow or be sown to feed 
grains. 

While the Northwest has had no rain 
to speak of to date, soil generally has 
enough moisture to give the crop a good 
start, but top soil is dry and moisture 
is badly needed. Reserve of subsoil mois- 
ture, however, is good. 

The April 20 report of the Occident 
Elevator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., covering North Dakota and 
Montana, follows: 





HIGHER WHEAT LOAN 
EXPECTED 


C.—The 
modity Credit Corporation is drafting 


WASHINGTON, D. Com- 
plans for the 1943 loan on wheat. 
The job is expected to be completed 
within a week or ten days and the 
national rate is expected to be sub- 
stantially in excess of the 1942 crop 
rate of $1.13 bu. 








“In spite of the fact that the ground 
froze practically every night throughout 
most of our territory, good progress was 
made in wheat seeding. That is particu- 
larly true of the western half of North 
Dakota and all of Montana. Farmers 
are more anxious this year than ever 
before to get their seed in the ground 
early, and in a great many cases, where 
they are using tractors, they have fitted 
them up with headlights and are working 
nights. One more favorable week, free 
from frosts and precipitation, would see 
practically all of the wheat seeded. 
are still coming in from 
eastern Montana of the kill of winter 
wheat, some localities reporting that 
100% of the acreage is dead. Reports 
from central Montana are inclined to be 
quite conservative on winter kill of win- 
ter wheat, and until we get a little more 
warm growing weather, the extent of 
damage to winter wheat in central Mon- 
tana will not be known.” 


“Reports 
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WEATHER FAVORABLE IN INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Farm work during 
the past week was favored by generally 
good weather conditions and needed 
rains. Winter wheat varies from poor 
to good and making slow growth. A 
few fields have been plowed under and 
planted in oats because of winter killing. 


THRESHING CREWS MOP UP 
REMAINDER OF 1942 CROP 


WInnirec, Man. — Threshing crews 
were busy in the central and northern 
sections of Alberta and northwestern 
Saskatchewan last week where some of 
the 1942 crop was left in stooks last 
fall. There is no estimate as to the 
amount that will be threshed this spring 
or that will have to be considered a 
total loss. The majority of the crops 
have come through the winter with little 
damage, according to a number of pri- 
vate reports. 

Spring field work is now under way at 
several points in southern Alberta, but 
virtually no progress has been made in 
Saskatchewan ‘or Manitoba. Weather 
was cool last week and light moisture 
hindered drying of the soil. 

Improved road conditions and the de- 
sire on the part of producers to deliver 
as much grain as possible to country ele- 
vators prior to spring field work has re- 
flected materially in primary marketings. 
Deliveries of wheat from farms in west- 
ern Canada to country elevators last 
week totaled 2,500,000 bus, while coarse 
grain deliveries topped 3,500,000 bus. 
Daily coarse grain deliveries, on two 
occasions, amounted to more than 800,- 
000 bus. 
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March Deficient in 
Moisture and Cold, 
Kansas Report States 


S. D. Flora, U. S. 
Topeka, Kansas, reports that March was 
unusually deficient in precipitation over 
Kansas and averaged abnormally cold 


Weather Bureau, 


for the time of year. Abrupt tempera- 
ture changes were frequent and extremes 
for the month were among the greatest 
ever recorded in Kansas during March. 


The total precipitation for this and. 


the two previous months was scarcely 
more than half the normal amount, and 
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the least that has been recorded in the 
first three months of any calendar year 
since 1936. 

The average precipitation for the 
month for the eastern third of the state 
was 1.38 inches; the middle third, 0.75 
inch; the western third, 0.42 inch, and 
for the whole, 0.85 inch, 
which was 0.57 inch below normal and 
the least amount credited to March 
during the past seven years. The de- 
ficiency in precipitation was general in 
all parts, except some of the south- 
eastern counties. The greatest monthly 
total reported was 4,09 inches at Pitts- 
burg and the least, 0.07 inch at Sublette. 

Soil moisture, accumulated from the 
closing months of 1942, was ample in the 
eastern counties, but in the western coun- 
ties the topsoil dried out rather badly 
and there was considerable erosion by 
wind. 


state as a 
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SPRING SEEDING LABOR IS 
MAJOR CANADIAN PROBLEM 


Toronto, Ont.—Labor to put in the 
Canadian spring seeding is still a major 
problem. Ottawa has committed itself 
to an immense program of food produc- 
tion this year in the fulfillment of which 
labor is the principal factor. Without 
an abundant supply of help available to 
farmers these pledges can never be com- 
pleted. About the only item of food- 
stuffs to be reduced in volume this year 
is wheat, from which a certain amount 
of acreage will be diverted to the co:rser 
grains. All other items of food pro- 
duced in this country will be increased 
to an almost unbelievable amount—if the 
necessary labor can be found. Every 
possible source from which farm help 
can be drawn is now being combed in- 
tensively. 

There is no reason to doubt that Can- 
ada can find enough farm labor to meet 
this situation, if the controlling authori- 
ties are willing to make the necessarj 
sacrifices in other departments of their 
program. Skilled and unskilled farm 
help are natural products of this coun- 
try. The trouble has been lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of those who 
have been building up the country’s war 
machine. Now that the spotlight has 
been thrown upon a problem for which 
this country is mainly responsible, 1ame- 
ly, food supply, it is reasonably certain 
that errors in judgment regarding farm 
labor will be corrected and the promised 
increases in production carried out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OKLAHOMA CROPS GAIN 
AS RAINS COVER STATE 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Oklahomi: has 
had its most favorable crop = growing 
week for the season with rains 
tically covering all sections-of the state, 
and ranging from showers to about 
three inches. Grain crops were greatly 
improved. However, on the gloomy side 
of the picture, greenbug infestation 
spread rapidly and in some counties, 
particularly the north central, heavy 
abandonment is forecast. The infesta- 
tion apparently covers much of the whest 
belt but in the southern sector the nat- 
ural enemies of the pest are curbing t0 
some extent the bugs’ activity. Some 
barley fields have been completely de 
stroyed and oats has been severely dam- 
aged. 
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Larabee brands of bakers flours are like old friends in so 
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many bakeries because they’ve been found dependable, 


= year after year, for uniform baking quality. They’ve served 
1 P 


these bakers long and faithfully through changing condi- 


| in- 


tions of bakery production and market requirements. Thus 


Can- 
meet Larabee bakers flours, milled to rigid requirements of 


hori- 
sary 


protein and baking performance from choice Southwestern 
their 
wheats, have become quality standards in thousands of 


farm 
‘oun- 


un- bakeries all over the country. 
= Soft wheat flours from the Larabee mills have also 
has established a reputation for smooth baking production. 
= Consult the Larabee representative about these Larabee 
pe bread, cake and pastry flours that will meet your particular 


iarm 
ised 


shop requirements. 
You'll find these flours—for every baking need and pur- 


pose—well known in bakeries where quality is paramount. 
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Advertising Under 
Rationing 
) 


When rationing was first discussed 
fears were expressed that advertised and 
better known brands of foods would suf- 
fer under it, The exact opposite is 
proving to be the case, as has been ex- 
plained as follows by Nathan Cummings, 
president of one of the largest wholesale 
grocery firms in the country: 

“Consumers, when they find themselves 
rationed on a product, will buy the very 
best product they can afford in the 
amount allowed them by their rationing 
coupons. In other words, when they are 
limited in the amount of coffee they can 
buy to the equivalent of one cup a day, 
they inevitably want a_ well-known, 
established, advertised brand. 

“Where they were willing sometimes 

to risk their money on an unknown 
product on the theory that if it was 
not good they could always throw it out 
and buy something else, under the ra- 
tioning system, where they are more 
strictly limited than they were by money, 
they will not take this chance. 
The money that has been spent in adver- 
tising over a period of years is now re- 
paying the spenders by giving them a 
greater degree of acceptance than they 
have ever had before.” 

This could just as well have been 
written about flour as coffee, even though 
the former is not rationed. Consumers 
are looking at all foods from a quality 
standpoint, rather than price, and mer- 
chandising activities should be organized 
accordingly. 


Food Advertising 
Campaign 
° 


Flour distributors and all others en- 
gaged in the food industry may well be 
proud to be!ong to an industrial group 
with the foresight, ability and patriotism 
to conduct such a huge advertising pro- 
gram in behalf of the war effort as it 
recently inaugurated. In the campaign, 
announced by the Office of War Infor- 
mation, food manufacturers will devote 
a substantial portion of their advertis- 
ing schedules to such subjects as nutri- 
tion, point rationing, farm production 
goals and labor requirements and other 
related subjects. The entire program 
is being conducted in co-operation with 
the Advertising Council and the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. 

No pressure whatever was applied by 
the government to induce food adver- 
tisers to support the campaign, nor will 
advertisers spend additional money for 


it. It will be directly contributed from 
the space normally purchased. Arrange- 
ments will be made whereby every seg- 
ment of the food industry may partici- 
pate in this activity. 

Both wholesale and retail flour dis- 
tributors should welcome such an oppor- 
tunity, and, no doubt, will take full ad- 
vantage of it as a means of contribut- 
ing their share to a worth-while under- 
taking. 


Lost Retail Outlets 
re) 


According to a survey recently made 
by Progressive Grocer, slightly more 
than 5% of all food stores went out of 
business during 1942. The causes given 
for the decline will prevail, at least 
for the war’s duration. Probably this 
situation will be accentuated during the 
present year. 

Since the majority of the stores which 
went out of business were small inde- 
pendent retailers, most of them doing 
a small volume of business but making 
a fair volume in the aggregate, a seri- 
ous problem is presented to flour job- 
bers and wholesale grocers engaged in 
the family flour business. 

Many of these discontinuances have 
been through no fault of the retailers. 
Shortages of merchandise and manpower 
are among the principal causes. Pos- 
sibly with a little help from wholesalers 
from whom they secured their supplies 
some of them could have remained in 
business. 

Rightfully we already hear consider- 
able talk about post-war planning. That 
will be too late for retail grocers who 
do not survive the war. The time to 
he!p them is now. This can be done by 
suggesting other items for them to carry, 
by showing them how to concentrate 
their sales efforts on merchandise of 
which there is an ample supply, such as 
flour, and by helping them overcome the 
manpower shortage through suggestions 
of more efficient ways of operating their 
stores. Anything that wholesalers can 
do now along this line will yield excel- 
lent returns in the post-war period. 


Grade Labeling Opposed 
° 


So many objections have been raised 
to grade labeling that it would seem 
unnecessary to quote another one. How- 
ever, the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, representing an im- 
portant part of the food distributing in- 
dustry, recently expressed itself so force- 
fully on this subject that we be‘ieve that 
part of its resolution should be quoted 
here: 

“We express our disapproval of the 
establishment of arbitrary and compul- 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








sory grades for canned foods and other 
food products, and the requirement that 
food containers be labeled to indicate 
such grades. 

“The proposed plans of OPA to estab- 
lish prices based on grades and to re- 
quire grade labeling of containers would 
be unworkable and impractical from the 
viewpoint of packer and distributor and 
would result in greater confusion to the 
consumers of country.” 

While canned goods are the food prod- 
ucts primarily concerned with grade 
labeling at this time, nevertheless once 
a start has been made it is difficult to 
tell how far it might go, and it is easily 
possible that flour might be included. 
Such a requirement would be of no ben- 
efit to consumers, and certainly would 
work a further hardship on distributors, 
whether they handled mill brands or 
their own private ones. 


Importance of Foods 
° 


Among the many dangers with which 
the food distributing industry, including 
merchandisers of flour, is threatened is 
shortage of help. This is due to several 
causes. In the first place, many of its 
employees have been inducted into the 
armed forces. Secondly, others have 
been attracted by the higher wages of- 
fered by war industries. Finally, the 
“work or fight” edict of the War Man- 
power Commission has directed a num- 
ber into what are mistakenly believed 
to be more important war industries. 

The sad part about this whole situa- 
tion is that, when it is too late to pre- 
vent serious trouble, both the govern- 
ment and the people may awake to the 
real importance of food distributors in 
the nation’s life and economy. Certain- 
ly the processing and distributing of 
food is equally as important as arma- 
ments, for without an adequate supply 
of food the civilian population can’t 
supply its armed forces. 

War factory workers without a suffi- 
cient amount of food cannot build the 
arms and ammunition which are so 
badly needed now. Furthermore, they 
cannot secure this food without an effi- 
cient food distributing industry. These 
simple facts simply must be taken into 
consideration by all government agencies 
if serious trouble is to be avoided in the 
very near future. 


Jobbers’ Inventories Lower 
ie] 


As was to be expected as the result 
of shortages among certain foods, and 
rationing of others, wholesale grocers’ 
inventories showed a decline of 14% at 
the end of 1942 as compared with the 


cérresponding date a year ago, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by the Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce. 


Dollar sales showed almost a corre- 
sponding increase. Naturally, both the 
decline in inventories and the increase 
in sales volume occurred in districts 
where war factories or military training 
camps are located. As inventories de- 
cline and sales increase, wholesale gro- 
cers are confronted with the necessity 
of trying to replace depleted stocks with 
other commodities or merchandise that 
may be more plentiful. 

Rather than looking toward drugs, 
straw hats or many other unrelated items 
to make up this shortage, wholesale food 
distributors would be far better off if 
they concentrated their efforts on 
those foods, such as flour, which are 
still available in unrestricted quantities. 
The fact is that wholesale grocers are 
looked upon, equally by consumers, re- 
tailers and the government, as distrilu- 
tors of foods. Because of this fact they 
have received certain allowances which 
have not been granted to other distribu- 
tors. They will do well so to conduct their 
businesses that they will retain these 
favorable circumstances. 


Victory Brands 
Condemned 


° 


So-called victory brands, which are 
strongly advocated by some segments of 
the government, apparently do not appeal 
to the food trade. For example, the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers Secretaries Asso- 
ciation has condemned them as being un- 
necessary and a direct threat to regular- 
ly advertised private brands. A similar 
stand has been taken by other industries, 
such as druggists. 

While no specific mention has been made 
of attempting to apply the policy of \ic- 
tory brands to flour, nevertheless some 
talk has been heard of compelling mill- 
ers to produce a long extraction “war 
flour,” which would be the equivalent 
of a victory brand. Those who are most 
familiar with the situation maintain there 
is absolutely no need for such a siep, 
and, on the contrary, it would be in- 
jurious to the public. 

The enrichment of all family flour ind 
bakery goods has eliminated whatever 
argument there may have been, and it 
was indeed weak, for a war flour. Flour 
distributors who have established a ‘per- 
manent business either on mill brands oF 
their own are as concerned with this 
situation as are millers. In their ow? 
interest, as well as that of millers ind 


‘consumers, they should guard against 


any such step being taken by the govern- 
ment. 
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There’s a good reason why you get better 
baking with King Midas Flour. It goes right 
back to the first—to the selection of the wheat 
for milling into King Midas. We’re mighty 
particular about the wheat we select. We look 
over samples of the best hard spring wheat in 
the crop. We grade and test—check and re- 
check these samples. Then we buy only the 
best of these—only the very choicest hard 
spring wheat. And what a difference it makes 
in your baking! It’s a difference you'll notice 


KING MIDAS 


Minneapolis 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FIRST 
QUALITY 


NG MIDAS FLOU 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” 





WE USE ONLY CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT— 
and HOW It Shows Up In Your BAKING! 


the very first time you use King Midas. A 
difference in the strength of the dough, fer- 
mentation tolerance—and the even grain, rich, 
creamy color and full bloom of the loaves. 
These same dependable, economical results 
are yours—every time you bake with King 
Midas. We know it pays us to use only the 
best hard spring wheats—because it pays out 
for you in high quality baking—and day after 
day customer satisfaction! Get complete de- 
tails from your King Midas representative. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 






Al 
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THE MILLeER’s ALMANACK for 1943 
is now in preparation. It will 
be published as Section II of THE 
INORTHWESTERN MILLER of April 
28. No member of the flour, 
grain, feed and baking industries 
can afford to be without a copy 
of it. Subscribers to THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER get it without 
cost. Others get it by becoming 
subscribers. $2 per year for 52 
numbers—including the ALMa- 
NACK. 


The-Northwestern-Miller 


118 South Sixth Street Minneapolis, Minn. 











GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





LEGISLATURES PASS UP 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
~~ 


Georgia and Texas Bills Not Acted On— 
Two Others Still Pending— 
Alabama Moves 


Although bills to require compulsory 
family flour enrichment and enrichment 
of bread were not acted upon by legis- 
latures in Georgia and Colorado, which 
recently adjourned, Illinois and Texas 
legislatures still have before them similar 
legislation, and in Alabama a proposed 
enrichment bill has been presented to 
the interim agricultural committee of 
that legislature. 

Probability that federal action on the 
subject will be taken apparently has de- 
terred state action in some cases. 

Legislation regulating the manufac- 
ture, baking and sale of bread, flour, 
bolted corn meal and grits, and requiring 
their enrichment, was presented to the 
Alabama legislature’s interim agricul- 
tural committee at a meeting in Mont- 
gomery, April 9, by a special commit- 
tee from the Alabama Nutrition Council. 

Purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to insure enriched flour, bread, bolted 
corn meal and grits after the war. Its 
presentation to the agricultural commit- 
tee grew out of a meeting of a special 
committee from the State Nutrition 
Council with representative bakers and 
millers. 

Among those attending the conference 
were: Dr, W. D. Salmon, nutritionist of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and chair- 
man of the committee; J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile; Sydney 
Baudier, bakers’ association representa- 
tive; Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; Haygood Paterson, 
director of the state defense council; 
Dr. B. F. Austin, state health director; 
Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, president of 
the state home economics association; 
Mr. Jackson, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham; and A. W. Glade, Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, Decatur. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER C. HOLSTEIN HEADS 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE AGAIN 


MitwavukeE, W1s.—Walter C. Holstein, 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., nominat- 
ed, unopposed, for his second term as 
president of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange at the recent caucus, 
was named to the presidency of the ex- 
change at its annual election Monday, 
April 5. Other officers, also re-nominat- 
ed, as noted, were also re-elected. They 
are Carl A. Houlton, LaBudde Feed & 
Grain Co., and Walter R. Vye, Cargill, 
Inc., first and second vice presidents, re- 
spectively; Harry A. Plumb, secretary- 
treasurer. Elected to the board of direc- 
tors were H, H. Hicks, L. E. McClellan 
and W. G. Zinn. Members of the board 
of arbitration named were John H. 
Haertel and Roy G., Leistikow, with new 
board of appeals members being Edward 
LaBudde, O. R. Sickert and H. M. 
Stratton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. P. CARRUTH VICE PRESIDENT 
Henry P. Carruth, vice president of 
the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., will soon 
join the Union Bag & Paper Corp. as 
executive vice president, according to. an 


announcement by Alexander Calder, - 


president of the Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


i] . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, III. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. x 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


—_— 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Exws Miiime Co., Inman, Kan. 


—— 
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Rubber ... Tin... Coffee... 
Jute... Until Pearl Harbor we 
took for granted many impor- 
tant items such as these. 


Percy Kent’s supply of jute for 
highest quality bags has always 
come from areas near Calcutta, 
India — traveling through the 
Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, 
through the Suez, into the 
Mediterranean and then across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


Despite wartime difficulties of 
oceanic transport, Percy Kent 
continues to get supplies of jute 
from India—after the needs of 
the armed forces have been met. 
Military requirements sometimes 
necessitate the use of substitute 
materials. These, too, are carefully 
selected and processed in line with 
the Percy Kent Bag Company’s 
§7-year standards of superiority. 


And when the seas are cleared of 
aggression, the complete needs of our 
many customers will again be filled with 
bags made of the world’s best jute—coming 
from half-way ’round the world to the Percy 
Kent Bag Company, 


KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 


JOHN H. PEEK, President RICHARD K. PEEK, Vice-President A. O. PEEK, Secretary 
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The New 100-Lb Unit 


From a Talk by F. A. Smit, of the 
MILLers NATIONAL FEDERATION, Before 
the Minnesota Flour Mill Accountants 


‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 


A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 


has not worked 


so well. 


* 


WICHITA 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS DAILY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 
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T took a war to bring millers to the 

point where they are willing to 

throw overboard the fetters which 
have tied them to an awkward and cum- 
bersome way of doing business for hun- 
dreds of years. I say it took a war to 
do this. Fundamentally that is correct, 
but the direct and immediate cause for 
this sudden desire to abolish the barrel 
and adopt the 100-lb unit is found in 
War Production Board Order M-221, 
standardizing bag sizes on the decimal 
system. Under this order all flour is 
required to be packed in sizes which 
are even fractions of 100 lbs. These new 
standard sizes are 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 lbs 
and over. ‘Therefore, this order has 
abolished the numerous odd sizes which 
have always heretofore stood in the way 
of any effort to secure the uniform adop- 
tion of the hundredweight as the stand- 
ard unit of sale. Obviously, the con- 
tinuation of odd sizes, which are not 
even fractions of 100, would prevent 
many of the advantages of the standard 
100-lb unit from being fully realized. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
millers all over the country should be 
quick to see the opportunity which this 
affords to do something they have hoped 
for since the 196-lb bbl largely became 
a tradition in name only. In the con- 
servation of essential materials for war 
purposes, therefore, millers are the bene- 
ficiaries of a fortunate combination of 
circumstances which enable them to 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—prompltly. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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KansasCity. Kan 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


adopt the 100-lb unit as the standard 
basis of trading. If they fail to avail 
themselves of this opportunity and the 
sizes outlawed during the emergency 
creep back into the picture after the war 
is over, millers may have to wait for 
another war to find the door open azain. 
On the other hand, if millers do take 
the present opportunnity to adopt the 
100-lb unit as the standard basis of 
trading, they will set up the most effec- 
tive bulwark possible against the reap- 
pearance of the multitude of odd and 
cumbersome sizes which now make the 
average miller’s bag inventory look like 
a bargain basement in a department 
store. This should be enough to make 
the short-sighted miller think twice be- 
fore he raises any objection to the 100-Ib 
unit. 
EASIER DIVISION 

Let’s look at some of the reasons why 
this new streamlined 100-lb unit is a 
better working tool than the barrel. In 
the first place, the barrel can’t be divid- 
ed up into the new standard sizes with- 
out getting tangled in funny looking 
fractions. We are going to get rid, at 
least for the duration of the war, of 
many of the sizes which now divide into 
196 without a few odd ounces or pounds 
left over. Thus we will be left with 
only those sizes which can’t be divided 
into 196 without leaving a residue that 
perpetually plagues the accountant in 
reconciling long and short barrels. The 


EXTRA HOUR 


" OF DOUGH STABILITY 


mB Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pt- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


300 Bbis Capacit 
d an 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missouri 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











a, 


Carvin Hosmer, Stoxte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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only exception to this is the 2-lb bag, is the simplification of milling mathe- registers count sacks, it will be relatively this is much of an item. But I can tell 
which.is only standard size that can be matics. As mill accountants, you know easy for the man who prepares the mill you that in hundreds of small mills, 
a divided into 196 without leaving a dang- how many times every day it is necessary production report to compute the num- where an adding machine or an auto- 
ne ling fraction. This may not seem now to convert barrels to pounds or pounds ber of 100-lb units, and figure the yield. matic calculator is unheard of, this 
like a very important point and you to barrels. There is no way of telling That means you will get more accurate change to 100 Ibs will prove to be one 
re have become so accustomed to dealing how many stock records, sales records, production reports from the mill. The of the most welcome pieces of news that 
its Bin odd fractions and long or short bar- production records, ete. have been same idea follows all through the ac- ever happened. Even in better equipped 
rels that you have probably come to thrown off balance by mistakes in arith- counting system and even into the sales offices, it will be a vast improvement 
ard accept it as one of those things that metic. For example, the packer out in department and administrative depart- from a mathematical standpoint, because 
vail can't be helped. But in time I am the mill with only a grade school educa- ments where countless computations are it will enable you to shortcut many 
the sure you will find that the elimination tion can tell you how many 100-lb units made every day in terms of barrels, checking and proving operations. For 
ncy of odd fractions and long and short there are in a 20,000-lb run, or in a sacks, pounds, carloads, etc., ete. It example, it will be easier to check quan- 
var units under the decimal system based on bin holding that many pounds. But, may not appear to you men who work ip tities on invoices, bills of lading, etc. 
for 100-Ib units is one of the most important if he has to figure it in barrels you may offices where an automatic calculating An invoice showing 600 100-lb sacks is 
ain, advantages of the new system. Please get a wrong answer. If your packer machine is sitting on every desk, that (Continued on page 31.) 
ake understand that I am not trying to at- 
the tribute any advantages to the 100-Ib unit ae eae 
of which rightfully belong to the stand- 22. 
ec- ardization of sizes on the decimal basis. ms 
ap- I don’t want to confuse you with the j 
and benefits which accrue from the elimina- 
the tion of odd sizes with the benefits of the 
like hundredweight basis of doing business. “ p d f Y J by 
ent What I am trying to say is that we can- e TOU O OUT O , 
ake not extract the full measure of benefit 


be- out of the bag standardization order W f O 
)-lb without abolishing the 196-lb bbl and As e are O UTS eee 


adopting in its stead the logical and 





practical hundredweight basis of doing 
vhy business. Thus the advantages are in- for 
; 4 terlocked and each change derives mu- 
In tual benefits from the other. 

rid- The adoption of the 100-lb unit may 
ith- have the effect of discouraging the re- 
‘ing turn of odd sizes after the war is over 
_ at and that alone is a very good reason 
of for adopting the hundredweight basis. 
into As long as the war lasts we can rest 
nds assured that the WPB standardization 
vith order is going to be an effective bulwark 
ded against the use of these odd sizes, but 
hat we should not rely on the permanency 
in of this order to keep millers from going 
The back to the old system. 


It shouldn’t be necessary for me to 
explain why it is advantageous to pre- 
vent the reappearance of the outlawed 
sizes after the war, because everybody 
who knows anything about the milling 


business knows that it has always been 2 ? 
cursed with cumbersome bag inventories 
of slow moving and obsolete sizes and 
brands. I have always believed that 


one of the reasons for this situation was 









ent the fact that our standard unit of sale 

eX. encouraged rather than prevented the 

ion use of unusual and illogical sizes. If 

Jes we had always been on the hundred- 

or weight basis of doing business I doubt y ,i if 

If if many of these odd sizes would have \ \\\ nn / \ \ | lil /, 

» ever appeared. a \\ \ Wy a AN aaa / Wi fy, 
Look at other industries, for exam- ts NS LB, 2 G 
ple, who sell on the hundredweight basis. > . Za 

ED How many of them have the unholy as- i > . = ~ 


‘ 
sortment of bag sizes we do? The 
SKA reason they don’t have all of these cock- 
eyed sizes is not because they dislike Nd j \. Los 
— ~ ” 
them any more than we do, but because 


their standard unit of sale just doesn’t KAN SAS BEST G | B R A LTA R 
lead to or encourage the use of such FLOUR FLOUR 


sizes. You just can’t break up 100-lb 
t- units into odd sizes and expect people 


to buy them because they don’t make Th 
sense. When you think of parts of 100 & 
you just naturally think of decimal parts 


—that is, parts which fall into fixed and | J 
easily recognized classifications. There- IDA HD I ime) R MI 
) fore, it is my belief that one of the 
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most important long time advantages of 
the 100-Ib unit is the assurance which 


= it brings that we may not have to go nN TH 
—_ = to bargain-basement bag _ inven- fee pd 
Ories after the war is over and the W 
). WPB order is lifted. IC H ITA, aides * * N 5 f ? 


SIMPLER MATHEMATICS 


Another important advantage of the VG 4 , 
100-Ib unit, as compared to the barrel, Ne i ee es Doth : one el 
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THE ANCIENT SEEKING 
FOR BETTER BREAD 

The advent of the roller process re- 
sulted in the production of a vastly su- 
perior type of flour. For hundreds of 
years the people had been striving for 
better bread, but the methods of milling 
underwent little change through the ages. 

About the time of the Spanish Ar- 
mada severe restrictions were enforced 
in Europe concerning the use of bread. 
Chief of these were that millers were 
only allowed by law to grind their wheat 
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Teday & Yesterday 





“Well, sir,” 





said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ‘‘the guv’ment’s layin’ down on me to tell how much 
it costs to make flour an’ shipstuff on the night run, an’ did 
I make any money last year an’ why, an’ does it make any 
difference ef I use water power, an 
guenia the wheat market, an’ was young Bill 
_Fetchit born in the light or the dark of the 
moon, an’ do I go to the pitcher 

(ens shows, an’ amla 


£j2 othe the Lord knows what else. I aint 
A\ Th =—< ~ allowin’ to get ugly with the 
__} (tre ~guv' ment, but I’ve looked their 


ow have I come out 


emocrat, an’ 
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EVEN AZTECS ATE 
HOT CROSS BUNS 


Most of us imagine that our Lenten 
hot cross buns are just an old English 
custom, linked to the quaint street ven- 
dor’s cry—“Buy them for your daugh- 
ters, buy them for your sons.” As a 
matter of fact, that era can be counted 
as modern in their history, for they 
date back thousands of years. 

Ancient Egyptians were making them 
centuries ago as a homage to their moon 


A 


goddess. The Greek poets were writing si 
once, under penalty of death. It had tions « over right careful an’ danged about them in 700 B.C. The Romans 
become a practice after the wheat had ef it don’ t seem about the only thing ware buying them ot temple deers in the be 
been ground once to remove the coarse can do is jes’ say ‘yes’ an’ kind of hope days of Pompeli, and the early Saxons et 
bean by sifting ond then sagrinding She [BNL that they'll allow for my bein’ old an’ not very ate them every spring in honor of Eastre tc 
throughs, which produced a superior smart an’ maybe not wuth the trouble of puttin’ in jail.” their goddess of light. 5 
kind of meal and a greatly improved St i ak oie nee 
loaf of bread. The bread at that time ee we Sy Sere See the 0 
was coarse, dark and unpalatable, and No, the filling-out-forms business isn’t anything new to American industry, as this — that little cakes with ag crass de- 
as it was the staple food of the people Old Dad Fetchit cartoon of quite some years ago rather clearly indicates. sign on top had m place in the religious sl 
they were quick to acclaim an improve- ney - the gg > ay : Mexico st 
ment in its quality; not so the authori- market, published by the Milwaukee flour and making alcohol; it may be the re Mgoag eC Gee Ce Ade q 
ties, who frowned upon the practice, Journal. In 1942, only 42.56% of the action or inaction of the elements, as in ‘ : : | 
considering it a waste of food, and they housewives said that independent grocery the recent strong drying winds in cen- Taeagent Miatesy, & cxame at name . 
attempted to stamp it out by imposing stores accounted for most of their gro- tral and western Kansas that depleted marked with a cross had religious sig- li 
the death penalty for any miller who  cery purchases, whereas this year 48.62% soil moisture, or the lack of winter and nificance in both the eastern and wester is 
should be found guilty of grinding his gaye the independent as their favorite early spring precipitation in large areas hemispheres. In old England, at first, nD 
wheat more than once. Several millers source of supply. of the hard red winter region from ot cross buns were made only by the t 
suffered death for doing so, but gradual- A. & Ps popularity index dropped Nebraska to Texas; it may be biological, clergy, but in 1252 commercial bakeries Z 
ly the practice of producing a fine meal — from 41.12% in 1942 to 35.18% this year, 8 in the weevil damage to wheat in the began baking them, too. By 1785, one 
was allowed. with super markets accounting for all “ever-normal,” abnormal granaries, or bakery, the Old Chelsea Bun House, . 
For hundreds of years down to the put 2.46% of this figure. IGA stores got the delicate biological balance between sold as many as 150,000 at Easter time. 
nineteenth century, the people had been preference votes from 6.36% of the #reen bugs and their lady-bug enemies Today, bakers produce them by the t 
clamoring for better bread, and it was housewives, compared with 5.07% last in the wheat fields of Texas—John H. million. 7 
this urge that led millers to evolve year, and National Tea Co. was given Parker, in his address before the recent Once they were baked to be eaten only t 
the white flour we knew before this war. 62% of the vote. joint meeting of operative millers and on Good Friday. But now we enjoy 
The present movement is to educate the The figures are based on 7,000 ques- cereal chemists at Manhattan, Kansas. them throughout the Lenten season. ’ 
people into eating wholemeal or brown _ tionnaires filled out during January of 
types of bread. Some people are con- this year—a 314% sample of the market. ai a 4 en ( 
oso that the latter ind ot bread will : ee DEPENDENT ON ADVERTISING MOTHER EARTH e 
eventually displace white bread, but the Talked with several of the big food While men go bartering souls of men t 
people who clamored for better bread COMPLICATED processors who had been called to Wash- And mangling their bodies for booty, 
down through the ages are not going to The international wheat situation is ington and asked by Secretary Wickard Mother Earth is faithful still | 
revert to the coarser types of bread now so complex and so important that to raise a fund of $2,500,000 to do an To her primitive, vital duty. ) 
simply because they are forced to eat it it is difficult to discuss even some phases nai sy yea “i a ra bpd Seed dropped into the soil still springs, 
as a wartime measure. Bread looms’ of it in a paper of reasonable length. a a ee — oe Se Oe the Though war's wholesale destruction is ( 
largely on the tables of the people, and Books have been written about it, and secretary was poorly advised to handle satin 
they will demand white bread again as every day, week and month, new in- it in the way he did. But what the food dud “+ ae Niaiiine ili ated tie teat © 
soon as it is procurable.—Milling, Liver- formation comes to hand or action is ™en overlook is one highly significant poner - P P ; 
pool, Eng. taken that changes the picture. The fact in this request. This is, I think, the Thou h hobiaed Hitler i i 
action may be political or legislative, as first time that a high ranking member ee —— Se 


CHAINS LESS POPULAR 


An appreciable increase in the popu- 
larity of independent grocey stores, fol- 
lowing at least five years of falling popu- 
larity, is indicated in the twentieth an- 
nual consumer analysis of the Milwaukee 


for example the release of 100,000,000 
bus of wheat for feed; it may be mili- 
tary, as in the invasion of North Africa, 
or the change in control of the Ukraine; 
it may be industrial, as in the increas- 
ing use of wheat flour and bread for 
food, or of wheat for grinding granular 


of this administration has expressed a 
dependence upon advertising to get his 
job done. And that is very important 
to an industry which in turn is as de- 
pendent upon advertising as the food 
industry is—From “The Diary of An 
Ad Man,” in Advertising Age. 


Though half a world fails her, she keeps 
her tryst 
In the sheen of new-sprouting grain; 
In a peace of her fateful providing, 
sends, 
Soft falling, the April rain. 
KunicunpeE Duncan. 
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IN STEP WITH CHANGE 
HE news, market and statistical columns of this 
issue of THe NortHwestern Muuer all are 
phrased in the new commercial language of hyndred- 
weights of flour in place of the centuries-old barrel 
unit. 

The difficulties of making the change in termi- 
nology, especially in such statistics as those covering 
flour production of mills, are obvious. We have, how- 
ever, elected to forego any sort of shortcut, such as 
merely dividing barrels by “two” and calling the re- 
sult hundreds. A trifling matter when applied to a 
single barrel of flour, the element of inaccuracy would 
be so considerable in such things as, for instance, the 
country’s flour production for a month or a year, as 
to make comparisons with prior periods impossible. 
So we have converted them to basis of actual pounds 
of flour. 

Since there has not yet been any absolute as- 
surance of what name will be given to the little 
stranger, we have been less assured in our own choice 
of phrase and have, within reason, coupled “sack” 
and “cwt,” thus leaving the reader to follow his own 
linguistic bent and choice. Officially the new unit 
is being called the “ewt,’ which probably is the 
more conservative course in connection with con- 
tracts and correspondence, so long as the single word 
“sack” has no widely accepted and, therefore, defi- 
nite meaning. 

We find, however, a tendency among men in the 
trade to use the simple word “sack” in conversation. 
This is by no means to be wondered at in view of 
the fact that commercial language always elects the 
straight road and the simpler turnings of expression. 

Merely in the matter of its, let us say, sentimental 
connotations, we have rather wondered that any one, 
especially a flour miller, should be willing further 
to involve himself and his day’s routine with another 
alphabetical combination such as CWTS. For long 
years outcries against AAAs, CCCs, AMAs, BEWs, 
FCAs, NYAs, OPMs, USDAs, WMCs, and a hundred 
other alphabetical expressions, even including FDRs, 
have been loud and insistent. Yet now in time of 
utmost confusion and uncertainty about all things and 
with new alphabetical weeds springing up day by day, 
here we are threatening by our own free choice to add 


CWTS to our verbal rationings. There just never 


‘ 


is no telling. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUT WHERE ARE THE INCAS NOW? 


Wy is interesting to note that in the course of his 

Spanish-speaking travels in South America spread- 
ing sweetness and light among our good neighbors, 
Vice President, formerly Secretary of Agriculture, 
Wallace also is increasing his own already overflowing 
store of economic idealism. 

In order to give our readers who have not closely 
followed Mr. Wallace in his travels the most accurate 
Possible picture of his and South America’s march 
arm in arm in co-operative self-improvement, we re- 
peat in generous paraphrase the story of his re- 
marks and surroundings at a reception given in his 
honor by President Manuel Prado of Peru, as authori- 
tatively reported by the Associated Press. 

Vice President Wallace said on this occasion that 
the Incan idea of filling storage warehouses with sur- 
Plus grain and then doling it out in times of scarcity 
had continued through the centuries and, as the “ever 
normal granary” developed by the AAA under his 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


own direction, had pulled the United States “through 
one of its gravest economic crises.” The Vice 
President expressed the hope that the idea of the 
world granary, developed out of this discovery of the 
ancient Incas, would have “great repercussions in the 
world economic system.” He emphasized that the 
“principles of solidarity and brotherhood” easily 
traced to the Incas would “form the basis of the 
better world of tomorrow.” 

Explaining this economic solidarity, the intelligent 
press correspondent says that it dates back to centur- 
ies before the Spanish conquest of more than four 
hundred years ago. It provided that no member of 
the community should go without minimum necessities 
in the way of food, clothing and shelter. All of the 
members of the community chipped in their labor to 
provide such necessities for those unable to work 
due to the infirmities of age. 

This, indeed, seems to have been very nice. We 
ourself could not, however, fail in some mild sense 
to regret Vice President Wallace’s weakening loyalty 
to his former ever normal granary sponsors, Joseph 
and his Egyptian master, Pharaoh. Our whole ever 
normal granary program, just now somewhat unhap- 
pily petering out through the spoilage of enormous 
quantities of wheat stored in sheet iron corn bins, 
was founded upon the Joseph ideology. The idea was 
that the surplus grain of seven fat years should be ever- 
normalled, if we may coin a verb, and be on hand 
to be doled out through the seven lean years so like- 
ly to succeed them. Repeatedly the Secretary of 
Agriculture, when he imaginatively and diligently 
served us in that capacity, gave credit to Joseph of 
the multi-colored coat for being the boy who thought 
up the scheme by which we centuries later were 
pulled through “the gravest of economic crises.” 

Now, obviously taking more variegated colors from 
his surroundings but with shameless lack of loyalty 
to his former patron, Vice President Wallace says 
that, when we come right down to giving credit, his 
own and our nation’s real debt is to the people of 
the Quechuan civilization; for it was they and, by 
implication, not the Pharoah-Joseph combination that 
laid centuries upon centuries ago this most important 
foundation stone of the temple of the ever normal 
granary philosophy and thus sounded the note soon 
to be echoed in “great repercussions in the world 
economic system.” ‘ 

Our own knowledge of Incan lands being largely 
limited to pictures in the National Geographic and 
to our associate, Carroll Michener’s charming book of 
honeymoon travel in that part of the world, “Heirs of 
the Incas,” we turned to the other book nearest to 
hand to see what it had to say about these Inca boys 
and their economic and social ideals and structures. 
And, here, among other things, is what the dictionary 
says: 

“At the time of the Spanish conquest the empire 
extended from northern Equador to central Chili. 
The rule of the Incas was an extreme form of com- 
munism under a despotic head, governing through 
a privileged class of officials and priests. Specifically, 
one of the ruling family or clan of the Incas, of 
reputed descent from the Sun, to whom were reserved 
all of the important offices of the state, especially 
the ruling chief or emperor of the Inca domain.” 

Without attempting to pry into the secret thoughts 
back of the Vice President’s speeches, this seems in 


25 


some part to account for his change of faith. For 
here is a much better pattern for our present “new 
order” than anything about the Pharoahs, their people 
and their house guest, Joseph, in secular history or 
Holy Writ covering affairs on the Nile in an even 
earlier age. Indeed, it almost appears that this is 
the real philosophy which Mr. Wallace had up his 
sleeve all the time, that he merely awaited an op- 
portunity to announce it on, so to speak, its home 
grounds. 

Our wandering eye caught another bit of some- 
what pertinent information just below what we have 
quoted about the Incas from our lexicon. It has to 
do with what is known as the “Inca bone,” described 
as “an interparietal development of a separate bone 
in the skull” and as_ being “frequently found in 
Peruvian mummies.” There may be a hint of warn- 
ing here for the economically adventuring Mr. Wal- 
lace. Grains of wheat, capable of sprouting and 
making a crop, have been frequently reported as 
found in Egyptian mummies. There is a certain ap- 
propriate symbolism of the ever normal granary in 
this. But what do we find in the Incan mummies? 
Only an extra bone in the head, we hope, out of a 
very real regard for the Vice President’s good in- 
tentions, not also symbolic. Yet we do believe he 
should stick to Joseph, who has through the years 
served him faithfully and well. 
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FEDERATION’S FINE SHOWING 

HE record of membership gains and losses for the 

recently ended fiscal year of the Millers National 
Federation constitutes a particularly fine testimonial 
to the value of that organization to the great industry 
which it so capably serves. 

In summary, the federation added to its member- 
ship rolls during the year a total of 62 milling com- 
panies with a rated daily capacity of approximately 
20,000 barrels and an annual flour production of, in 
round number, 3,500,000 barrels of flour. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that of this total of 62 
new members, 38 were mills of 100 barrels or less 
daily capacity, a sufficient proof that the federation’s 
activities are by no means wholly in behalf of the 
larger commercial mills. 

As against this increase in membership, 16 millers, 
with a total capacity of less than 3,000 barrels per 
day, resigned from the organization, all but three 
of them because of definite retirement from business. 
Summarized, the federation completed the year with 
a gain of almost exactly 3,000,000 barrels per annum 
in the milling production represented by its now vir- 
tually all-inclusive membership. 

It is further worth noting that a considerable part 
of the year covered included a period when milling 
prosperity was at a very low ebb, and trade organi- 
zation memberships are notably tempting items of ex- 
pense when cutting outgo is under consideration. 

It is equally well established that a certain num- 
ber of millers, accustomed to regard the benefits of 
trade association activities as blessings from on high 
in normal times, quickly seek the information and rep- 
resentation available only through capable and effec- 
tive organization when the storm clouds of war and 
government regulation appear. That was true in the 
last war, is true in this and doubtless will be true 
in future times of stress and danger. 

Perhaps it is permissible to suggest that this ex- 
pression of faith and confidence in the federation is all 
the more impressive in view of the circumstance that 
the organization stands under the shadow of indict- 
ment for conspiracy to violate the laws of the land 
through its members’ failure to discriminate among 
their customers in charges for supplementary serv- 
ices. Should it turn out that observance of the Pack- 
age Differential is determined to be, in truth and in 
fact, grinding of the faces of the poor, there will 
be that many more of the boys to lend a felonious 
hand at turning the crank. 
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Me eaver f 





Thank you, Mr. Weaver. We are happy bags, sandbags, barrack bags, gun cov- 
to know that Bemis service has been ers, tents, camouflage goods and other 
helpful to you in making prompt deliv- products for Uncle Sam. But we still 
ery of an important war order. We’re make every effort to see that Bemis 
busy on war work, too. .. making food customers have the bags they need. 





This old letter from our files, recently reproduced in a Bemis advertisement 
in the Milling Trade Journals, is the one to which Mr. Weaver refers. 
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Feed Wheat Price Map 


The accompanying map shows prices for govern- 
ment feed wheat throughout the United States under 
the new program authorizing the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to sell 100,000,000 bus at 100% of corn parity. 
Inasmuch as the latter has advanced since this map 
was drawn, however, current prices in every case are 
lc higher than those shown. 
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TEA TABLE 


OVENSPRING 


BIG VALUE 


With the whole nation’s food 


program being built upon the 


solid foundation of plenty of 


good bread, be surer than you 


ever were before of the 
quality of your flour. 


* * 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Nee” Nee Nee eee” eee” “eee” “ee” “eee” eee” “eee” “eee” “eee” “eee” 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 


Centennial 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











RYE 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minna. Minneapolis 





dat STINCTIVE ECORATIVE — ) 
yank ¥ KENT BAGS 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHiO 


— 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 


PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlincr 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








ee 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 





BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaiiY 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The New 100-lb Unit 

















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


ME 
(NIAGARA) 
Dust COLLECTORS 


IAGARA 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. *‘ 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





Ss 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


basis. 











‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


a 











(Continued from page 23.) 

much easier to figure in terms of 100-lb 
units than 196-lb barrels. A_ bill of 
lading showing 60,000 Ibs is much easier 
to convert to 100-lb units than 196-Ib 
barrels. No matter how many calculat- 
ing machines you may have, it is going 
to be easier to work on the basis. of 
100-lb units and you will have fewer 
mistakes to correct. 

Another important advantage of the 
100-Ib unit is the fact that it is subject 
to only one interpretation. With the 
barrel you are constantly running into 
the question of 192-lb barrels and 200-lb 
barrels. You know what a problem this 
is at the end of the month when you 
have to go through your delivery rec- 
ords and adjust long and short barrels 
to a 196-lb basis. Furthermore, when 
a miller tells you he shipped so many 
100-lb units he means just that and not 
some figure which has to be adjusted for 
4 lbs of flour more or less. As it is 
now, a barrel can mean anything from 
192 lbs to 200 lbs. The 100-lb unit will 
effectively dispose of this uncertainty. 

In this connection, the 100-lb unit will 
eliminate the fiction of a standard unit 
which seldom appears in actual practice. 
The 196-lb barrel largely exists in name 
only and it is something of a hypocrisy 
to sell in terms of a standard unit which 
very few people ever see. The 100-lb 
unit, therefore, will be true to fact and 
there won’t be any fiction about it. 

MORE ACCURATE RECORDS 

I have already mentioned that the 
100-lb unit will result in more accurate 
production records, sales records, ete. 
We should not overlook the fact that this 
will also result in more accurate external 
statistics on the industry. For example, 
the Census Bureau reports will be more 
accurate and the same thing goes for 
Federation reports. Trade publications, 
such as THe NorruHwestern Miniter At- 
MANACK, are going to have a rough time 
converting their historical data, but after 
they get over on the new basis their 
figures will be much more reliable. This 
results from the fact that the mills them- 
selves will report more accurate infor- 
mation to statistical agencies 
and there won’t be any doubt about long 
and short units, such as we now have 
to contend with. 

Bakers and industrial users of flour 
like the idea of the 100-lb unit, because 
they buy most of everything else, such 
as sugar, salt, etc., in 100-lb units, and 
this change will put flour on the same 


outside 


Furthermore, bakers usually fig- 
ure all of their costs either in pounds or 
per hundredweight, so this will simplify 
some of their own arithmetic problems. 
I am sure that you won’t find any oppo- 
sition in the baking industry to the 100- 
Ib unit of sale. In fact, bakers tell me 
that they wonder why we didn’t adopt 
it long ago. 

Getting back to the miller’s advan- 
tages, an important item is the handling 
of freight rates. Since all rates are 
figured on hundredweight this change is 
going to be a blessing to a lot of traffic 
departments. They won’t have to con- 
vert freight rates to 196-lb barrels and 
the rate shown in the tariff will be all 
ready to apply to the invoice or cost card 
without any mathematical manipulations. 

I would like to refer briefly to some 
of the practical problems which mill 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





U. S. Branch Assets..... 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





” John Street - . New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
Hurt paullding - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








W AIT-AND-SEE POLICY ON 
ENRICHMENT 


Toronto, ONt.—The matter of getting a more generous supply of vitamin B 
into Canadian bread and flour is still under discussion. Nutritionists, cereal chemists, 
bakers, millers and government officials are all interested and all are doing what they 
can to arrive at a program which will meet the requirements of the case. 

Nobody now supposes that enough of this element to provide a full ration of vi- 
tamins can be provided by dependence on the amount naturally present in Canadian 
wheat. A generous supply of vitamins is there but it cannot be got into the flour 
and bread by any process of milling which will not affect the appearance and ac- 
ceptability of the resulting loaf. Some mills have had better results than others but 
none have succeeded in meeting the full requirements of the nutritional case. 

At present, the loaf which has the approval of Canadian government is selling 
fairly well in some parts of Canada but the public has not given it unanimous ap- 
proval. Elsewhere it is scarcely known. To some extent this is a matter of ad- 
vertising and merchandising but the real difficulty is that where household baking is 
mainly depended upon for bread housewives have turned their thumbs down on any 
attempt to wean them from the use of high patent flours in their baking operations. 

The food authorities in Ottawa have been wise enough in this matter not to at- 
tempt a too hurried conversion of the public. They have provided a flour and a bread 
loaf which is an advance upon anything previously used in Canada (so far as vitamin 
content is concerned) and are now content to wait for the verdict of public opinion to 
say how much further they should go. Some of those engaged in these discussions 
advocate a compulsory policy which would eliminate flour now popular in all parts of 
Canada in favor of a vitamin substitute which would be the only grade available. 
So far this idea has not met with enough support to make it possible. The author- 
ities prefer to wait for public opinion to become pronounced. The synthetic vitamin 
has many friends in Canada and may easily be the choice of both government and 
public in the long run. That remains to be seen. The main thing now is to make 
sure that every step taken has the approval of an enlightened public opinion coupled 
with reasonably ready acceptance on the part of the consuming masses. A. H. B. 





Transportation Problem Plagues 
Canada’s Flour and Feed Trades 


-One of the 
problems of the Canadian milling and 


Toronto, Onr. major cars are tied up in Canada through faul- 
ty judgment in permitting shippers to 
load when it was obvious that the un- 


loading might be held up for months. 


feed trades under war conditions is that 


of transportation. The railways are 


swamped with demands for cars and en- 
gines. This state of affairs is chronic 
and there is no adequate relief in sight. 
Lake carriage will provide some release 
of cars from the long haul around the 
north shore but this will not be enough. 
Shortage of vessel space on the lakes will 
be about as bad as the present lack of 
railway cars. As matters stand ship- 
ments of car lots of grain and feed from 
points of origin in the west to the milling 
and feeding areas of eastern Canada are 
as much as three or four months in ar- 
rears and nobody ever knows when his 
purchases of western grain for use in 
Ontario or Quebec may be expected to 
arrive. 

A situation such as this is hard on the 
trades concerned. Customers are disap- 
pointed by non-arrival of much needed 
grain for delivery to consumers, money 
is tied up, storage and carrying charges 
are piled high with no hope of early re- 
lief, while the machinery of trade is 
tangled in a mass of confusion. It is not 
fair to blame the railways for this sit- 
uation, though some lack of efficiency due 
to shortage of experienced help will be 
one of the causes. About the only sug- 
gestion shippers can offer is that closer 
control of the allocation of railway cars 
to those who ask for them might help a 
lot. It is well known that thousands of 


Much of this is preventable. 

In the end it will probably be found 
that Canada can improve her supply of 
rolling stock by turning some of the fac- 
tories now engaged in other forms of war 
work into the production of freight cars. 
This would still be war work in the best 
sense of the term and it would most like- 
ly expedite the delivery of war supplies 
at their ocean destinations. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOME GRISTING REGULATION 

Winnirec, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board now says that any produc- 
er whose permit book is at a delivery 
point where the wheat quota is less than 
14 bus per authorized acre may have 


———————————————————E 
CORA HIND SCHOLARSHIP 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The University 
of Manitoba has announced the es- 
tablishment of a scholarship to be 
known as the Cora Hind Scholarship 
in Home Economics. The Winnipeg 
Free Press Co., Ltd., offers this 
scholarship in honor of the late Ella 
Cora Hind (Hon. LL.D.) who for 41 
years was on the staff of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press. 


wheat gristed for his own family use 
within a quota of 14 bus per authorized 
acre. Any amounts previously gristed 
must be included in the deliveries in ar- 
riving at the amount that may still be 
gristed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURUM MARKETING RULES 
ISSUED BY WHEAT BOARD 


Winnirec, Man.—Following the Do- 
minion government’s announcement re- 
moving restrictions on the marketing of 
durum wheat in western Canada, the 
Canadian Wheat Board issued the fol- 
lowing instructions to the trade: 

“The Dominion government has au- 
thorized the Canadian Wheat Board to 
remove restrictions on the marketing of 
durum wheat for the remainder of the 
crop year. Durum wheat is used in the 
manufacture of macaroni and allied prod- 
ucts which are in demand for civilian 
and military use. Macaroni in its use 
is a meat substitute and consequently an 
important food product under present 
conditions. The present removal of re- 
strictions on the marketing of durum 
wheat is effective only until July 31, 1943. 
On and after Aug. 1, 1943, restriction 
of wheat deliveries as announced for 
the crop year 1943-44 will apply to 
durum wheat as to other varieties. 

“Deliveries of durum wheat under this 
authorization must be entered in the 
permit book as deliveries are made. The 
delivery must be clearly marked ‘durum’ 
in the delivery permit book for the farm 
on which such wheat was_ produced. 
Durum deliveries may be made at a de- 
livery point other than the one speci- 
fied in the permit book, if the producer 
so desires.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ON MINING FIRM’S BOARD 

Monrreat, Que.—Charles A. Dunning, 
president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed a 
director of Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd. He has had 
wide experience in financial matters. For 
several years he was minister of finance 
in the Canadian government, but had to 
relinquish that office for reasons of health. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANITOBA MILL BURNS 
Winnirec, Man.—The 100-bbl Sifton 
(Man.) Flour Mills plant was destroyed 
by fire last week. The loss, together with 
wheat and flour on hand, was placed at 
$65,000. W. Farion, owner, was slightly 
injured in attempting to remove records 
from the office. No fire-fighting equip- 
ment was available. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS FROM THE WEST 
Toronto, Ont.—D. Campbell Mac- 
Lachlan, general manager of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has 
returned from a business trip to western 
Canada. He traveled as far as Victoria; 
B. C., visiting branches of his company 
in the various centers of the West. 


Unprecedented Call 
for Millfeed in 
Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—The unprecedented de- 
mand for millfeed in eastern Canadian 
markets is caused mainly by the scarcity 
of feeding grains. The eastern provinces 
do not produce a sufficient quantity of 
these grains for their own use but must 
depend on western provinces for addi- 
tional supplies. 

This season the movement has been 
greatly hampered by difficulties of trans- 
portation. The demand on shipping 
facilities made by materials necessary 
for the prosecution of the war makes the 
available space for grain extremely small. 
Severe snowstorms during the winter fur- 
ther delayed grain shipments, reducing 
available supplies to a low point. 

Luckily, production of millfeed has 
never been greater and mills in the east- 
ern provinces find their output insuff- 
cient for requirements. The opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes is ex- 
pected to ease the situation but that will 
be delayed to a later date than usual 
on account of unseasonably cold weather. 

Grain and feed firms are being deluged 
with orders which they are unable at 
present to take care of and are looking 
for an exceedingly active period at the 
opening of navigation. 





@ ACTING SECRETARY @¢ 


R. Haines, who was recently appointed 
acting secretary of the Ontario Flour 
Millers’ Association, with offices at 9% 
King Street, East, Toronto, brings valu- 
able business experience to his new office. 
Before joining the association he was 
with the Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
St. Mary’s, Ont., and previous to that had 
been with the Milk Products Division of 
Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Toronto. He 
is also well known in the Canadian bak- 


- ery trade through his connection with the 


sales department of a bakery supply lines 
firm. 
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os 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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Postwar Agricultural Planning 
Involves Policy of Protection 


Lonpon, Ena.—A group of peers, who 
claim to represent all shades of political 
opinion, have met and considered a post- 
war agricultural policy for Great Brit- 
ain, and have issued their proposals in 
the form of a pamphlet or memorandum. 
These proposals appear to be regarded 
by the grain trade as highly biased in 
favor of protection and in pointing this 
out (orn Trade News utters a warning 
to the grain import trade to look well 
to its interests to keep abreast of all 
that is happening in respect to plans for 
grain trade reconstruction. 

As a prelude to the proposals the 
compilers state, among other things, 
that the foundations of a prosperous 
agriculture in Great Britain must rest 
on standard prices. Everything the 
farmer produces takes time to grow into 
moncy. A moderate price that is cer- 
tain, plus a sure market, is therefore 
of greater value to him—and to the en- 
couragement of the right use and de- 
velopment of the Inad—than continual in- 
security and occasional high prices. For 
this reason, they say, they are unanimous 
in thinking that tariffs hold out little 
hope of effecting a successful solution 
to the price question and equally, they 
feel that, as far as possible, any future 
policy should avoid subsidies to produc- 
ers. They accordingly suggest a policy 
of import quotas on the following lines: 

The setting up of a central import 
board, appointed directly by the govern- 
ment, as the statutory body, charged 
with superintending the execution of the 
import policy decided upon and for 
giving advice on changes that may be 
required from time to time. It will then 
he necessary to use producers’ or im- 
porters’ commodity boards for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this policy. The 
distinction would thus be made between 
policy, for which the government must 
be responsible, and its carrying out by 
those with knowledge and experience of 
the commodities in question. Wheat is 
cited as the best illustration of the prac- 
tical working of a policy which, where 
Suitable, should be adopted for all im- 
ported foodstuffs, as it is the most staple 
and widely used food of the people, 
making through its import of the neces- 
Sary bulk supplies, important financial 
demands on the community. Its produc- 
tion also is necessary to the proper man- 
agement of grassland. The peers proceed 
to set out their policy as follows: 

“In any international discussions on 
the subject of wheat, Great Britain 
should stake its claim for a production 
quota, based on approximately her 1939 
acreage, plus, say, 10%, which figure 
should represent the normal percentage 
of production of its cultivation require- 
ments. Where possible we should pre- 
fer that the acreage should be kept with- 


in the national quota by the approxi- 
mate method of price level (as in the 
case of wheat before the war) rather 
than by the more exact method of allot- 
ting individual quotas to producers. In 
any event, for wheat produced in this 
country, a fixed price must be paid to 
the British grower, based on the average 
cost of efficient production. We assume 
that the price of home produced and 
imported wheat would be averaged in 
arriving at the sale price to the con- 
sumer. 

“Any adoption of the policy of im- 
port quotas must arise out of a far 
wider conception of the problems of 
agriculture and the production of pri- 
mary products than those which affect 
this country alone. It is with this world 
situation in view that this country should 
be willing to pay a ‘determined price,’ 
which may frequently be more than the 
lowest bargaining price, but which would 
confer the real benefit on world trade 
of a stable market rather than the illus- 
ory benefits of laissez-faire. 

“By this we do not mean that this 
country should—nor indeed that it is 
likely to be in a position to—pay ex- 
porting countries more than a fair price 
for their produce. We do mean that we 
should endeavor to eliminate those catas- 
trophic and unreasonable breaks in 
prices that have been a feature of the 
past—in other words, that we should 
apply to our international purchases the 
principle of contract rather than of the 
haggle of the market. Actual prices 
would have to be negotiated annually; 
it would be desirable to pay such a price 
as held out the prospect of it becoming 
an average price, thus avoiding annual 
fluctuations. 

“Such a policy would call for reciproc- 
ity from exporting countries in purchas- 
ing our industrial products. Exporting 
countries should only be allowed to ex- 
ceed their export quota by international 
agreement. 

“We suggest that the disposal of 
excess production might well be directed 
to nations below the poverty line, at 
lower prices than those fixed for quota 
wheat. 

“Any policy framed on the lines sug- 
gested envisages a big stride forward 





BAKED POTATO SIDELINE 
FOR BRITISH BAKERS 

Lonpon, ENnc.—It was stated at a 
recent meeting of bakers in Liver- 
pool that bakers in many parts of the 
country—and especially those whose 
shops were near works and factor- 
ies—had developed a useful turnover 
in hot baked potatoes. This is per- 
missible only under license from 
local food control offices. 





in plans for international co-operation. 
In the event, therefore, of negotiations 
for an international agreement breaking 
down or being only partially successful, 
Great Britain should not allow herself 
to be debarred from making her own 
arrangements to maintain her own pro- 
duction either alone or with those coun- 
tries prepared to come to an agreement.” 
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BATCH BREAD IN SCOTLAND 

Lonpon, Ene. — “Batch” bread—a 
square loaf—is the standard loaf in 
Scotland, and its sale exceeds all other 
kinds of bread, estimated at 65% as 
opposed to 35% of pan and other fancy 
bread. Batch bread is so named be- 
cause it is baked in batches of 35 to 45 
dozen at a time, packed close together so 
that one adheres to the other. Scottish 
bakers prefer strong Canadian flour for 
this class of bread and were permitted 
to use 25% Canadian flour up to Feb. 
28, 1943, when the allocation was reduced 
to 12144%. Even then they were not 
prohibited from using 25% if they had 
it in store. The loaf is sold at 414d 
per 2 lbs except in rural districts, where 
bakers are permitted to charge an extra 
halfpenny per loaf. What is known as 
fancy bread in Scotland consists of the 
pan loaf, weighing 1 lb 12 oz, the Coburg 
and the French loaf. The pan loaf is 
sold at 414d (9c) and Coburg and French 
bread at 234d (514c) Ib. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES C. LINDSAY 
Enoe.—Charles C. Lindsay, 
sole surviving partner in the firm of 
John & Charles Lindsay, grain and flour 
importer of Leith, Scotland, died in 
February. His brother, John Allan 
Lindsay, C.B.E., D.L., who was the last 
Provost of Leith and chairman of the 
Leith Dock Commission, died only a 
short time previously, leaving an estate 
valued at £33,850. The brothers were 
founders.of their firm. 


Lonpon, 
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MUST USE MORE IRISH WHEAT 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Dublin has advised his 
department in Ottawa that the percent- 
age of national home-grown wheat to be 
milled in Eire by holders of milling 
licenses during the cereal year Sept. 1, 
1943, to Aug. 31, 1944, has been fixed at 
75%. In the preceding year it was 70%. 
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ACREAGE CONVERSION BONUS 
OF $2 AN ACRE CONTINUED 
Winnirec, Man.—A bill amending the 
Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, now be- 
fore the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
provides for continuation of payment of 
$2 an acre for wheat land converted to 
other crops in 1943-44, but drops addi- 
tional payments for production of certain 
crops on this land. Agricultural Minister 
Gardiner said that under the program 
for the coming crop year $2 an acre will 
be paid on all wheat acreage that has 
been reduced as between 1940 and 1943. 


“Something Added”’ 


to 
Europe’s Bread 





Lonpon, Ena.—British Baker refers 
editorially to the bread with which Brit- 
ishers are now being supplied as “still 
the best bread in Europe,” and to the 
story of the “secret loaf” which the 
daily press has been publicizing. 

“Of course,” writes the Baker’s editor, 
“it is no secret to bakers that about 
5%, or probably 10% of oats, rye and 
particularly barley, have been incorpo- 
rated in the millers’ grist, but it is un- 
derstood that not all millers are at 
present using all three.” 

Referring to the statement in some 
quarters that millers are putting 2 Ibs 
of milk powder to the sack of 280 lbs, 
the writer remarks: 

“One thing which is certain is that 
the national loaf contains more home- 
grown cereals than have been used in 
British bread for a long time, but for 
all it contains, it is still the finest qual- 
ity bread produced in Europe today.” 

To substantiate this statement some 
particulars are then given of the bread 
available in some other European coun- 
tries, representing, it is stated, the latest 
information received. In Czechoslovakia 
the popular bread consists of a minimum 
of 60% wheat and rye, 30% barley and 
10% potato. In Budapest (Hungary) 
flour must be composed of 54% wheat 
or rye flour and may contain 30% bar- 
ley, beside 30% corn flour and 25% 
potatoes. 

In Germany, it is understood, as the 
supplies of rye exceed the estimates 
which were made at the beginning of the 
season a regulation has been put into 
force that bread will now contain 75% 
rye and 25% pure barley flour. The 
content of potato has been increased to 
4% in weight. 

In Switzerland, bakery goods are un- 
dergoing many alterations. The sale of 
all yeast products less than 48 hours 
old is prohibited, and toast and sand- 
wich loaves are no longer allowed to be 
made. Adding 10% barley to the regu- 
lation flour results in a somewhat heav- 
ier moist loaf excellently adapted for 
the 48-hour lull between oven and table. 
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WHEAT FOR ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 

Toronto, Ont.—Canada is going in for 
the production of industrial alcohol from 
her western hard spring wheat. A start 
was made last year when 700,000 bus 
were so employed. This year the quan- 
tity of wheat to be used is estimated 
at 7,000,000 bus, from which 14,000,000 
gallons of alcohol will be derived. The 
Dominion government is sponsoring this 
development, partly as a market for 
wheat, but mainly for the sake of the 
alcohol. War is creating a large un- 
filled demand for industrial alcohol in 
Canada. Twelve large distilling com- 
panies, located in various parts, will as- 
sist in these operations. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


NER FLOURIN 
thes GM 
a semen co 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasoo."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








The New 100-Ib Unit 











(Continued from page 31.) 
accountants will encounter in switching 
from barrels to 100-lb units and how 
these difficulties can be overcome with 
a minimum of inconvenience. 

About the first problem you will have 
is the conversion of existing contracts. 
This will involve the translation of cost 
factors, prices and recoveries from 196- 
lb units to 100-lb units. It seems to 
me that this problem can be solved either 
by treating each contract as a separate 
item or by handling the adjustment in 
a lump sum conversion on each monthly 
closing until all of the old 196-lb con- 
tracts have disappeared. It will depend 
on the facts in each case as to which 
method is easier. If you find that it is 
easier to go through each contract and 
make the necessary changes in wheat 
cost, feed credit, conversion and price, 
that will eliminate the necessity of re- 
peating the operation each time you 
close the books while there are any re- 
maining 196-lb contracts on the books. 
On the other hand, it may be advanta- 
geous to handle the adjustment in lump 
sum on each monthly closing and allow 
each contract to undergo the necessary 
changes upon the application of each 
In other words, I think that 
it will be a matter of individual prefer- 
ence as to which method you use. If 


shipment. 


you have relatively few contracts on 
your books it probably will be simpler 
to go through each one and convert 
them. If you have a great many con- 
tracts, it probably will be easier to let 
them stand and handle the closing 
process by dealing only in totals. When 
shipments are made, the cost factors, 
etc., can be figured on the 100-lb basis, 
but can be taken to avoid application 
of 100-lb units against 196-lb contracts. 
In either case it will simply be a matter 
of adding 1/49th and dividing by two 
for 196-lb contracts and adding 2/48ths 
and dividing by two for 192-lb contracts. 
Of course, on 200-lb contracts you only 
have to divide by two. Or, it might be 
easier to divide 196-lb contracts by 1.96 
and 192-lb contracts by 1.92 to arrive 
at 100-lb unit prices and costs by a 
shorter method. 

Daily cost cards and netting sheets 
present a temporary problem, but here 
the adjustment requires only a deter- 
mination of relative yields and feed al- 
For example, if you have 
been using 4.6 yield and 80 lbs of feed 
you can use 2.35 yield and 41 lbs of 
feed and remain on a par with your 


lowances. 


former basis. Expense factors estab- 
lished on a barrel basis may be con- 
verted simply by multiplyling them by 
the factor 51.02, which is the ratio of 
100 to 196. 

Historical records are going to be 
valueless for some time unless they are 
converted to the 100-lb basis. Some mill- 
ers object to the 100-lb basis just be- 
cause they say that their historical rec- 
ords won't be of any use to them for 
several years. It is strange that any 
miller should raise this point as a valid 
objection, because it has been my ob- 
servation that they don’t pay any atten- 
tion to past performance or _ results 
anyway. Now some millers have sudden- 
ly discovered that they will be operat- 
ing in the dark without historical rec- 
ords. Judging by past performance, I 
would say that some millers have been 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and fx- 
port Flours. 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 


— 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 





—— 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
. GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


——— 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 





Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 











New Ulm, Minn. 





What Is Most Competitive 





in Banking Services? 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











Interest rates and the amount of money 








you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 









™ 3 M. CHILTON, M r. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Bent" 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 











Dy Com 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesora 























Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g ’ p, | with Vitamins 
and lron 


MinneEsoTA Girt Fiour .. . 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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\f they W 
e+? only our ree These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea—to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Ae whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
é to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
. will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace. 
No longer ¥ back a thousand years. 
é about it—you cannot think of this as other wars. 
Civiliz! your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. — 
y This: time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


—worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To enlist the help of 
every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense 
Councils. If there is no Defense Council in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, 
help to organize one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for Freedom—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








INCA INHERITANCE.—Back yon- 
der at the beginning of his Ever Normal 
Granary crusade Henry Wallace sort of 
let it out that he was using an idea and 
a technique borrowed from Joseph and 
the Pharaohs. Then, along about the 
time China Ch’iang-ed into the limelight 
so hard, it appeared from his public 
explanations that the notion came from 
a thousand-year-old page of Chinese his- 
tory (see “Wang to Wallace,” in Stuffed 
Straights, March 10, 1943). But just 
lately, upon Peruvian soil, our good- 
neighboring, Spanish-speaking Vice Pres- 
idential himself 
gringo simpatico by confessing that the 
big idea really was borrowed from the 
Incas. 


Conquistador made 


Grander grows the conception. At 
Lima Mr. Wallace put the Ever Normal 
Granary on a global basis. He said that 
after the war a world granary or con- 
trol system for the distribution of farm 
products must be set up on the ancient 
The Spaniards found, he 
said, when they conquered the west 
coast of South America, that the Incas 
had storage warehouses for surplus grain 
which was saved and doled out in times 
of scarcity. Without going into detail 
concerning the concept of a world gran- 
ary, the Vice President dropped a hint 
that it would have “great repercussions 


Inca model. 


in the world economic system.” Sin duda, 
Seiior Wallace! 

We have always been muy simpatico 
with Mr. Wallace’s historical erudition, 
and we like his geographical inclina- 
tions, too. Ourself, when young, did 
much frequent those same pages of his- 
tory, and we have set foot on a lot of 
Chinese and South American geography. 
In fact (tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon), we once 
wrote a book called “Heirs of the Incas.” 
The book was too frivolous in content 
to refresh memory on the subject of the 
Inca warehouses, so we turned, as doubt- 
less Henry did, to that celebrated work 
of William H. Prescott: his “History of 
the Conquest of Peru.” Writing in his 
New England study, which was as close 
as he ever got to Peru, Mr. Prescott 
described a totalitarian communism the 
like of which does not exist, even in these 
paternalistic times, anywhere in the 
world. It was a state of society in which 
the government did not exist for the 
people, but in which the people existed 
solely for the purposes of government. 
Says Prescott: 

“What the people had was conceded 
as a boon, not as a right... . They had 
nothing that deserved to be called prop- 
erty. They could follow no craft, could 
engage in no labor, no amusement, but 
such as was specially provided by law. 
They could not change their residence or 
their dress without a license from the 
government. They could not even exer- 


cise the freedom which is conceded to the 
most abject in other countries—that of 
selecting their own wives. The impera- 
tive spirit of despotism would not allow 
them to be happy or miserable in any 
way but that established by law. The 
power of free agency—the inestimable 
and inborn right of every human being 
—was annihilated in Peru.” 

On the other hand, the laws were 
carefully directed to the end of remov- 
ing all sense of care and responsibility 
from the individual. Personal comfort 
was provided for by the state. Tasks 
were suited to the health and strength 
of the people. “They were never,” says 
Prescott, “made the victims of public 
or private extortion; and a benevolent 
forecast 
necessities, and provided for their re- 
lief in seasons of infirmity and for their 
sustenance in health.” And now for 
the Peruvian Ever Normal Granary: 

“A part of the agricultural produce 
and manufactures was transported to 
Cuzco, to minister to the immediate de- 
mands of the Inca and his court. But 
far the greater part was stored in maga- 


watched carefully over their 


zines scattered over the different prov- 
inces. These spacious buildings, con- 
structed of stone, were divided between 
the Sun [Peru’s religious order] and the 
Inca, though the greater share seems to 
have been appropriated by the monarch. 
By a wise regulation, any deficiency in 
the contributions of the Inca might be 
supplied from the granaries of the Sun. 
But such a necessity could rarely have 
happened; and the providence of the 
government usually left a large surplus 
in the royal depositories, which was _ re- 
moved to a third class of magazines, 
whose design was to supply the people in 
seasons of scarcity, and, occasionally, to 
furnish relief to individuals whom sickness 
or misfortune had reduced to poverty. 

. . The magazines of grain, in particu- 
lar, would frequently have sufficed for 
the consumption of the adjoining district 
for several years.” 

¥ ¥ 

Did the Ever Normal Granary work 
in these old societies to which Mr. Wallace 
turns for inspiration? Did it endure? 
We have already seen (Wang to Wallace) 
that in China it fell under its own weight, 
carrying its author with it to destruc- 
tion. And what happened to it in Peru? 

It is natural to think of the Inca 
civilization as something not only ancient 
but of great longevity. But the truth is 
that it was short-lived. The Inca empire 
flourished only a century or two, and 
then was snuffed out like a feeble candle 
by a handful of bold but not very pow- 
erful Spanish adventurers. This took 
place only so short a time ago as the 
dawn of our own more durable empire- 
building on the North American conti- 
nent. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








And what caused the Incas to fall? 
Why did not their Ever Normal Utopia 
sustain them? . . Oh, of course, there 
was internal dynastic trouble, which 
made conquest easier, but the destruc- 
tion of the Inca civilization was inevit- 
able because of what it had done to the 
public morale. What kind of a fighting 
patriot would you be if you were merely 
a slave of the state? Let Prescott tell 
us more of this: 

“The great hardship in the case of the 
Peruvian was that he could not better 
His labors were for oth- 
ers, rather than for himself. 
industrious, he could not add a rood to 


his condition. 
However 


his own possessions, nor advance himself 
one hair’s breadth in the social scale. 
The great and universal motive to hon- 
est industry, that of bettering one’s lot, 
was lost upon him. The great law of 
human progress was not for him. As he 
was born, so he was to die. Even his 
time he could not properly call his own. 
Without money, with little property of 
any kind, he paid his taxes in labor. 

. The Peruvian, laboring all his life 
for others, might be compared to the 
convict in a treadmill, going the same 
dull round of incessant toil, with the 
consciousness that, however profitable 
the results to the state, they were nothing 
to him. . 
of government enforced by such terrible 


. Never was there a scheme 


sanctions, or which bore so oppressively 
on the subjects of it. For it reached 
not only to the visible acts, but to the 
private conduct, the words, the very 
. The spirit 
of independence could hardly be strong 


thoughts, of its vassals. . 


in a people who had no interest in the 
soil, no personal rights to defend; and 
the facility with which they yielded to 
the Spanish invader—after every allow- 
ance for their comparative inferiority— 
argues a deplorable destitution of that 
patriotic feeling which holds life as little 
in comparison with freedom.” 
¥ ¥ 

And just a final thought, centered lov- 
ingly around those stone warehouses in 
which stored grain lay, we are told, for 
as much as 10 years. Doubtless the In- 
cas—though Prescott says nothing of 
this—had some magic politico-economic 
method of dealing with rat, weevil, weath- 
er and other natural phenomena which has 
not been passed on to less perspicacious 
posterity—not even to the wise, humani- 
tarian and in many respects highly admir- 
able Henry Wallace. 

¥ ¥ 

No sooner was the foregoing Wallace- 
in-Incaland tripe in type than we dis- 
covered, to our considerable chagrin, that 
Mr. Sterling had already browned off the 
subject in this week's editorial skillet 
(see page 25). We always feel, when 
he has spoken, that there is no need for 
more words on the same side of the sub- 


ject, particularly from such an antiphonal 
and usually quite frivolous frying pan as 
ours. And yet it does seem as if we may 
have produced something that might be 
considered supplementary, if not comple- 
mentary, to his scholarly research. Why, 
therefore, should we not be humored by 
letting it stand, particularly since it pre- 
sents no case of internecine editorial dis- 
agreement but makes the decision essen- 
tially unanimous? 

Millers expect the proposed increases 
in required vitamin and mineral enrich- 
ment of flour, which were the subject 
of a hearing before the Federal Security 
Agency in Washington, on April 19, to 
double the present costs. Today, the 
average cost of enriching without ribo- 
flavin or optional ingredients is about 
13.5c bbl. With riboflavin included it is 
nearly 29c. These figures do not include 
labor or other expense factors involved 
in adding and checking the ingredients. 
OPA, in maximum price order No. 296, 
takes these into account by allowing a 
price differential of 20c bbl on flour en- 
riched at the minimum present required 
levels. . . . Riboflavin supplies and cost 
are still among the uncertainties of the 
enrichment situation. Adequate produc- 
tion doubtless will be achieved in due 
time, and the course of prices may be ex- 
pected to follow the general pattern of 
the other vitamin ingredients. At the be- 
ginning of the enrichment movement 
early in 1941 the cost of enriching with 
the required amounts of vitamin B:, nia- 
cin and iron was about 35e bbl. 

Addendum to our recent com- 
ment upon the death of Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane, the British surgeon who 
associated cancer with white bread. The 
British correspondent for the Journal of 
the American Medical Association says 
this of his phobia for operating upon the 
colons of the constipated: “A great fight- 
er, his failure to convince the profession 
only spurred him to increased polemics 
in the form of many papers, culminating 
in his book, ‘The Operative Treatment 
of Chronic Constipation.’ He felt so 
strongly on the subject that he resorted 


‘to the lay press and ended by resigning 


his membership in the British Medical 
Association and founding the New Health 
Society to promote his hygienic gospel. 
Thus a great surgeon ended a long life 
as a medical crank.” 

Under no conceivable set of conditions, 
Business Week credits trade authorities 
with saying, “is flour rationing in sight 
within two or three years.” And this 
leads to: “Americans may eat bread, bis- 
cuits, crackers, macaroni and other 
wheaten staples to the limits of what 
their stomachs will hold.” 
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If they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea—to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 


No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 


Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace. 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it—you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. — 
This- time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


—worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To enlist the help of 
every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense 
Councils. If there is no Defense Council in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, 
help to organize one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for Freedom— now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








INCA INHERITANCE.—Back yon- 
der at the beginning of his Ever Normal 
Granary crusade Henry Wallace sort of 
let it out that he was using an idea and 
a technique borrowed from Joseph and 
the Pharaohs. Then, along about the 
time China Ch’iang-ed into the limelight 
so hard, it appeared from his public 
explanations that the notion came from 
a thousand-year-old page of Chinese his- 
tory (see “Wang to Wallace,” in Stuffed 
Straights, March 10, 1943). But just 
lately, upon Peruvian soil, our good- 
neighboring, Spanish-speaking Vice Pres- 
idential made himself 
gringo simpatico by confessing that the 
big idea really was borrowed from the 
Incas. 


Conquistador 


Grander grows the conception. At 
Lima Mr. Wallace put the Ever Normal 
Granary on a global basis. He said that 
after the war a world granary or con- 
trol system for the distribution of farm 
products must be set up on the ancient 
The Spaniards found, he 
said, when they conquered the west 
coast of South America, that the Incas 
had storage warehouses for surplus grain 
which was saved and doled out in times 
of scarcity. Without going into detail 
concerning the concept of a world gran- 
ary, the Vice President dropped a hint 
that it would have “great repercussions 


Inca model. 


in the world economic system.” Sin duda, 
Senior Wallace! 

We have always been muy simpatico 
with Mr. Wallace’s historical erudition, 
and we like his geographical inclina- 
tions, too. Ourself, when young, did 
much frequent those same pages of his- 
tory, and we have set foot on a lot of 
Chinese and South American geography. 
In fact (tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon), we once 
wrote a book called “Heirs of the Incas.” 
The book was too frivolous in content 
to refresh memory on the subject of the 
Inca warehouses, so we turned, as doubt- 
less Henry did, to that celebrated work 
of William H. Prescott: his “History of 
the Conquest of Peru.” Writing in his 
New England study, which was as close 
as he ever got to Peru, Mr. Prescott 
described a totalitarian communism the 
like of which does not exist, even in these 
paternalistic times, anywhere in the 
world. It was a state of society in which 
the government did not exist for the 
people, but in which the people existed 
solely for the purposes of government. 
Says Prescott: 

“What the people had was conceded 
as a boon, not as a right... . . They had 
nothing that deserved to be called prop- 
erty. They could follow no craft, could 
engage in no labor, no amusement, but 
such as was specially provided by law. 
They could not change their residence or 
their dress without a license from the 
government. They could not even exer- 


cise the freedom which is conceded to the 
most abject in other countries—that of 
selecting their own wives. The impera- 
tive spirit of despotism would not allow 
them to be happy or miserable in any 
way but that established by law. The 
power of free agency—the inestimable 
and inborn right of every human being 
—was annihilated in Peru.” 

On the other hand, the laws were 
carefully directed to the end of remov- 
ing all sense of care and responsibility 
from the individual. 
was provided for by the state. 


Personal comfort 
Tasks 
were suited to the health and strength 
of the people. 
Prescott, “made the victims of public 
or private extortion; and a benevolent 
forecast watched carefully over their 
necessities, and provided for their re- 
lief in seasons of infirmity and for their 
sustenance in health.” 


“They were never,” says 


And now for 
the Peruvian Ever Normal Granary: 

“A part of the agricultural produce 
and manufactures was transported to 
Cuzco, to minister to the immediate de- 
mands of the Inca and his court. But 
far the greater part was stored in maga- 
zines scattered over the different prov- 
inces. These spacious buildings, con- 
structed of stone, were divided between 
the Sun [Peru’s religious order] and the 
Inca, though the greater share seems to 
have been appropriated by the monarch. 
By a wise regulation, any deficiency in 
the contributions of the Inca might be 
supplied from the granaries of the Sun. 
But such a necessity could rarely have 
happened; and the providence of the 
government usually left a large surplus 
in the royal depositories, which was re- 
moved to a third class of magazines, 
whose design was to supply the people in 
seasons of scarcity, and, occasionally, to 
furnish relief to individuals whom sickness 
or misfortune had reduced to poverty. 

. . The magazines of grain, in particu- 
lar, would frequently have sufficed for 
the consumption of the adjoining district 
for several years.” 

v ¥ 

Did the Ever Normal Granary work 
in these old societies to which Mr. Wallace 
turns for inspiration? Did it endure? 
We have already seen (Wang to Wallace) 
that in China it fell under its own weight, 
carrying its author with it to destruc- 
tion. And what happened to it in Peru? 

It is natural to think of the Inca 
civilization as something not only ancient 
but of great longevity. But the truth is 
that it was short-lived. The Inca empire 
flourished only a century or two, and 
then was snuffed out like a feeble candle 
by a handful of bold but not very pow- 
erful Spanish adventurers. This took 
place only so short a time ago as the 
dawn of our own more durable empire- 
building on the North American conti- 
nent. 


By Carroll K. Michener 











And what caused the Incas to fall? 
Why did not their Ever Normal Utopia 
sustain them? . . Oh, of course, there 
dynastic trouble, which 
made conquest easier, but the destruc- 
tion of the Inca civilization was inevit- 
able because of what it had done to the 
public morale. What kind of a fighting 
patriot would you be if you were merely 
Let Prescott tell 


was internal 


a slave of the state? 
us more of this: 
“The great hardship in the case of the 
Peruvian was that he could not better 
his condition. His labors were for oth- 
ers, rather than for himself. However 
industrious, he could not add a rood to 
his own possessions, nor advance himself 
one hair’s breadth in the social scale. 
The great and universal motive to hon- 
est industry, that of bettering one’s lot, 
was lost upon him. The great law of 
human progress was not for him. As he 
Even his 
time he could not properly call his own. 
Without money, with little property of 
any kind, he paid his taxes in labor. 
. The Peruvian, laboring all his life 
for others, might be compared to the 


was born, so he was to die. 


convict in a treadmill, going the same 
dull round of incessant toil, with the 
consciousness that, however profitable 
the results to the state, they were nothing 
to him. . . Never was there a scheme 
of government enforced by such terrible 
sanctions, or which bore so oppressively 
on the subjects of it. For it reached 
not only to the visible acts, but to the 
private conduct, the words, the very 
thoughts, of its vassals. . . . The spirit 
of independence could hardly be strong 
in a people who had no interest in the 
soil, no personal rights to defend; and 
the facility with which they yielded to 
the Spanish invader—after every allow- 
ance for their comparative inferiority— 
argues a deplorable destitution of that 
patriotic feeling which holds life as little 
in comparison with freedom.” 
¥ ¥ 

And just a final thought, centered lov- 
ingly around those stone warehouses in 
which stored grain lay, we are told, for 
as much as 10 years. Doubtless the In- 
cas—though Prescott says nothing of 
this—had some magic politico-economic 
method of dealing with rat, weevil, weath- 
er and other natural phenomena which has 
not been passed on to less perspicacious 
posterity—not even to the wise, humani- 
tarian and in many respects highly admir- 
able Henry Wallace. 

¥ ¥ 

No sooner was the foregoing Wallace- 
in-Incaland tripe in type than we dis- 
covered, to our considerable chagrin, that 
Mr. Sterling had already browned off the 
subject in this week’s editorial skillet 
(see page 25). We always feel, when 
he has spoken, that there is no need for 
more words on the same side of the sub- 


ject, particularly from such an antiphonal 
and usually quite frivolous frying pan as 
And yet it does seem as if we may 
have produced something that might be 
considered supplementary, if not comple- 
mentary, to his scholarly research. Why, 
therefore, should we not be humored by 
letting it stand, particularly since it pre- 
sents no case of internecine editorial dis- 
agreement but makes the decision essen- 
tially unanimous? 

Millers expect the proposed increases 
in required vitamin and mineral enrich- 
ment of flour, which were the subject 
of a hearing before the Federal Security 
Agency in Washington, on April 19, to 
double the present costs. Today, the 
average cost of enriching without ribo- 
flavin or optional ingredients is about 
13.5c bbl. With riboflavin included it is 
nearly 29c. These figures do not include 
labor or other expense factors involved 
in adding and checking the ingredients. 
OPA, in maximum price order No. 296, 
takes these into account by allowing a 
price differential of 20c bbl on flour en- 
riched at the minimum present required 
levels. ... Riboflavin supplies and cost 
are still among the uncertainties of the 
enrichment situation. Adequate produc- 
tion doubtless will be achieved in due 
time, and the course of prices may be ex- 
pected to follow the general pattern of 
the other vitamin ingredients. At the be- 
ginning of the enrichment movement 
early in 1941 the cost of enriching with 
the required amounts of vitamin By, nia- 
cin and iron was about 35c¢ bbl. 

. .« Addendum to our recent com- 
ment upon the death of Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane, the British surgeon who 
associated cancer with white bread. The 
British correspondent for the Journal of 
the American Medical Association says 
this of his phobia for operating upon the 
colons of the constipated: “A great fight- 
er, his failure to convince the profession 


ours. 


only spurred him to increased polemics 
in the form of many papers, culminating 
in his book, ‘The Operative Treatment 
of Chronic Constipation.’ He felt so 
strongly on the subject that he resorted 


‘to the lay press and ended by resigning 


his membership in the British Medical 
Association and founding the New Health 
Society to promote his hygienic gospel. 
Thus a great surgeon ended a long life 
as a medical crank.” 

Under no conceivable set of conditions, 
Business Week credits trade authorities 
with saying, “is flour rationing in sight 
within two or three years.” And this 
leads to: “Americans may eat bread, bis- 
cuits, crackers, macaroni and _ other 
wheaten staples to the limits of what 
their stomachs will hold.” 





L. S. Myers 


. on the federation’s board . . 


L. S. Myers, general manager of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Millers National Federation to suc- 
ceed C. R. Martin in District No. 7. 
Only other new director to be elected 
this year was Henry E. Kuehn, vice presi- 
dent King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapo- 
lis, who succeeds W. B. Webb in District 
No. 10. 

Dr. Walter Savage Landis, vice presi- 
dent of the American Cyanamid Co., has 
been awarded the Gold Medal of the 


erhonal & 


JOINS SHELLABARGER 


A. T. Davenport, Peoria, IIl., has been 
appointed representative for Shellabarg- 
er Mill & Elevator Co. in Illinois, it was 
announced last week by Austin Morton, 
Mr. Davenport, 
who formerly was associated with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. for eight years, 
will call on both the bakery and family 
trade. 


district sales manager. 


AT BOSTON BRANCH 


Ralph S. Herman, vice president of 
Washburn Crosby Co., eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., and D. J. Drake, of 
the sales department, Buffalo, were in 
Boston recently calling on Myron East- 
wood, manager of the local office. 


SHORTENING HEARING 

a. DW. Jr., Boston, New 
England manager of the Doughnut Corp. 
of America, was in Washington recently 
to attend hearings of the Senate’s special 
committee on small business on the short- 
ening problem. 


Lemmon, 


THROUGH ARKANSAS 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma 
manager of the Pillsbury 
Co., returned from 
through Arkansas. 


City office 
Flour Mills 


has a trade trip 


WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
Allen R. Cornelius and W. H. Strowd, 


of Nashville, have been in Washington 
in the interest of the flour industry. 
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Henry E. Kuehn 


. another new federation director . . 


American Institute of Chemists which 
will be presented at the annual meeting 
of the institute in May. This medal, 
which is awarded annually for outstand- 
ing services to the science of chemistry, 
is being presented to Dr. Landis not only 
in recognition of his contributions to 
chemical engineering and development 
work, largely in the field of nitrogen de- 
rivatives, but also for his services to the 
professional side of chemistry. Among 
Dr. Laudis’ accomplishments is the de- 
velopment of a method for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by producing am- 


Mr. Cornelius is secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute and Dr. Strowd 
is secretary of the National Association 
of Soft Wheat Millers. 


FLORIDA FISHERMAN 

Allen Dobson, of the Dobson-Hicks 
Grain & Seed Co., Nashville, is spending 
10 days at Miami, on a fishing trip. 


IN ATLANTA 


C. S. Wamsley, southern sales man- 
ager, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, spent several days in Atlanta visit- 
ing with the trade. Another visitor was 
William A. Martin, of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 


HOME FROM FLORIDA 

L. O. Gottschick, Raleigh, N. C., rep- 
resentative for H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Atlanta en 
route to his home after a trip to Florida. 
IN TOLEDO 

Visitors to Toledo last week included 
John H. Bailey, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, who formerly was manager of 
the National Mill at Toledo, and J. B. 
Cavell, flour broker, Cleveland. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Chester A. Barth, vice president and 
general sales manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., announces the appointment 
of W. N. Burding as manager of the 
company’s Fresh Foods Division, and 
Raymond E. Gaylord as manager of the 


Dr. Walter Savage Landis 


.. gold medalist . . 


monia from cyanamid and oxidizing it to 
nitric acid; and he was concerned with 
the engineering of the first American 
plant for using this process, erected dur- 
ing World War I, when the nation was 
faced with “nitrogen starvation.” He like- 
wise designed the first portable hydrogen 
generator for inflating military balloons, 
largely used by the American forces. At 
this time, he was also consultant for 
many industrial groups who were faced 
with problems in the production of muni- 
tions, but were without experience in this 


field. His technical developments in- 


Royal Division. Fresh Foods Division 
will be responsible for the sale of Fleiscli- 
mann’s piece yeast, Fleischmann’s B, 
vitamin yeast tablets, Chase & Sanborn 
coffee, hotel and restaurant coffee, mar- 
garine and similar items, while the Royal 
Division will handle sales of Royal des- 
serts and puddings, Royal baking pow- 
der and Tender Leaf tea. 


RETURNS TO WORK 


A. O. Johnson, representative for 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
with headquarters in Columbia, S. C., is 
back on the job following a recent opera- 
tion. 


DIRECTS CIVIC GROUP 

George M. Dunn, vice president of the 
Florida State Bakers Association, whose 
Town Talk Bakery, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
was taken over by the War Department, 
is now director of the St. Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce Industry Depart- 
ment. 


CALLING ON MILLS 


George R. Flach, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., made an extended 
trip into the North and Southwest, visit- 
ing mills in both territories. 


TWO GOOD BARTENDERS 

Bill Norvell and Frank Murphy have 
again been given custody of the bar at 
the allied trades party when the opera- 
tive millers meet in Kansas City come 
June. Conservative and _ resourceful, 
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Philip H. Sheridan 
. . bakers’ club secretary .. 


clude processes for the production of 
hydrocyanic acid, cyanides, ferrocyanides, 
dicyandiamid and urea from cyanamid. 

Many patents have been granted to Dr. 
Landis, and he is the author of numerous 
articles on chemical, financial, and ecco- 
nomic subjects. 

Philip H. Sheridan has been appointed 
secretary of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
succeeding Wilmoth C. Mack, who is 
now in the Washington office of the 
American Bakers Association. Mr. 
Sheridan previously with _ the 
Cudahy Packing Co. 


was 


these two business men handled that part 
of the entertainment at the last Kansas 
City meeting so well that no complaints 
could be heard, even by looking for ‘em. 


VACATION OVER 
R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 


Chicago, has returned from a few weeks’ 
vacation in Hot Springs, Ark. 


BAKERY INSPECTION 


Phil Orth, head of the Phil Orth Co. 
Milwaukee bakery supply firm, has re- 
turned to Milwaukee from a _ month's 
visit to the west coast. He combined 
business with pleasure by inspecting sev- 
eral of the large bakery plants in that 
section of the country. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, visited at his 
company’s home office in Minneapolis. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among visiting millers in Chicago 
were: Claude T. Alexander and Raymond 
B. Kroutil, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. Kansas City; J. R. Mulroy, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 


POLITICOS 


On the central Kansas political front, 
one miller retired after four years 45 
mayor, one returned to the job after 
a 10-year holiday and a third was re- 
elected for the tenth time. W. N. Kelly 
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turned over municipal reins at Hutchin- 
son, while J. C. Regier, manager of the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
took up where he left off 10 years ago 
as town mayor. It’s an old story for 
William Krug, president of the Stafford 
County Flour Mills, Hudson, who has 
served continuously since 1925. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITORS 

I. S. Maghran, of Buffalo, eastern 
manager bulk sales for Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and Samuel Regalbuto, Phila- 
delphia broker for the company, are 
spending a few days in Minneapolis. 


IN THE EAST 

Don Russell, of the sales department 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is spending a few weeks 
with the mill’s West Virginia represen- 
tative, Dewey Eblen. 


AT OLD HOME 

W. C. Fuller, manager of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Elevator & Grain Co., 
and for years in the grain business in 
Hutchinson, visited old friends on the 
Hutchinson trading floor. 


BOND DRIVE CHAIRMEN 

Ernest Wall, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, is McPherson County chairman in 
the current bond selling effort for the 
government and Nelson Krehbiel, man- 
ager of the Moundridge (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., is Moundridge chairman. 


HOLIDAY IN SOUTH 

L. A. Mackenroth, sales manager of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is spend- 
ing a vacation in Florida. 


REPRESENTS INSTITUTE 

W. Floyd Keepers, of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, made a short trip to 
Harrisburg, Pa., last week on institute 
business. 


VISITS CONNECTIONS 

S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York flour brokers, left on a 10- 
day trip into the Northwest and Kansas 
to visit his mill connections. 


AT NEW YORK OFFICE 

Gordon Clark, production manager at 
Buffalo for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor during the 
week at the company’s New York offices. 
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JOHN W. GREGORY 

John W. Gregory, 58, associated with 
the H. B. Gregory Co., Milwaukee bak- 
ers’ supply dealer, died April 6 follow- 
ing a two months’ illness. For many 
years he had also been in the freight and 
forwarding business as a member of 
Gregory & Reidel. He was a member of 
the Masonic order. Survivors are his 
wife, a daughter, a son, and his father, 
H. B. Gregory, head of the bakers’ sup- 
ply firm. 


JOSEPH EICKER 


Joseph Eicker, 68, secretary of the 
George E. Gano Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, died of a heart attack at Hugo- 
ton, Kansas, while at dinner April 15. 
Mr. Eicker has been associated with 
George Gano since the state’s largest 
elevator operator launched his Hutchin- 
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son office 35 years ago. A widow, two 
sons and two daughters survive. The 
deceased was a Spanish-American war 


veteran. 


C. @. CALL 

Corydon (Cory) G. Call, former gen- 
eral manager of the Northwest division 
of the Purity Bakeries Corp., in St. 
Paul, died recently in Spokane, Wash., 
where he had made his home for the past 
three years. Mr. Call was a Minneapolis- 
St. Paul resident from 1916 to 1932, and 
a familiar figure in bakery circles. Burial 
was at Spokane. 


NICHOLAS MARASCO 


Nicholas Marasco, member of the firm 
of Marasco Bros., bakery operators at 
Cardale, near Uniontown, Pa., died 
March 25 in a Wheeling, W. Va., hos- 
pital. 
66 years of age. 


He was a native of Italy and was 
He came to the United 
States in 1903 and has been engaged in 
the baking business for the past 35 years. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Ensign M. E. Greiner, Jr., son of M. 
E. Greiner, assistant general manager of 
the Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., is in training for Subma- 
(P. T. boats) at 
He expects assignment to 








rine Chaser Service 
Miami, Fla. 
active service some time in May. 

* 

Dewitt James, head miller in Mill “C” 
of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., has a son in the Coast Guard, and 
Fred Schroder in Mill “C” has a daugh- 
ter, Lois Schroder, in the WAVES. 
Donald James Stewart, son of Rufus 
Stewart, head millwright, is in the Army 
Air Force, stationed in Texas, and 
George Dapp, personnel director, reports 


Acme-Evans Co., 


that his son, Earl, is in the army ord- 
nance service. 
* 

Miss Jerry Yergler, Oklahoma City, 
has recently joined the marine corps 
women’s reserve, and expects to leave 
soon for training at Hunter College, New 
York. Miss Yergler is the daughter of 
J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co. 

* 

Ensign William F. Stewart, formerly 
a milling technologist in the operations 
department of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., began his military ca- 
reer on Feb. 1 when he was assigned to 
the U.S.N.R. Midshipmen’s School at 
Notre Dame as a specialist in engineer- 
ing. He was commissioned on March 80 
and since then has been on temporary duty 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. Recent orders assign Ensign Stew- 
art to Cornell University for further in- 
struction. 

* 


First Lieutenant J. F. Carson, of the 
Height Finder School, AAATC, Camp 
Edwards, Mass., recently was highly com- 
mended “through channels” that led all 
the way up from his company commander 
to the commanding general for his lec- 
tures to officers and men of headquarters 
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AT THE MANHATTAN MILLER-CHEMIST POWWOW 





Prominent figures at the annual conference of operative millers and cereal 
chemists of the Southwest, held this year on April 2-3 at Manhattan, Kansas, 
were E. G, Bayfield, head of the Department of Milling Industry, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Manhattan (with pipe in mouth); John C. Baker, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. (center), and C. O. Swanson, De- 
partment of Milling Industry, Manhattan. 





J. M. Doty, president of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
gives some of his fellow chemists an encore of witticisms following his “Obser- 


vations of a Traveling Man.” 


From the left are Elmer Modeer, director of 


the St. Joseph Testing Laboratories; Mrs. Paul C. Bunn, Arnold Milling Co., 
who presided at the luncheon meeting; LeRoy McAninch, Winthrop Chemical 
Co; O. E. Gookins, Quaker Oats Co., who was chairman at the morning session, 


and Mr. Doty. 





and headquarters company on identifica- 
tion of aircraft. When he was much 
less of a lad than he is now he used to 
amble, many a time and oft, into the 
plant of Tur Norrawestern MILirr, 
where his father, Willis M. Carson, is a 
veteran compositor. 
* 

James Field Boynton, former owner 
of the Boynton’s Pastry Shop, 2410 N. 
Robinson, Oklahoma City, was recently 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
medical administration corps at Camp 
Barkley, Texas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. S. C. PRESCOTT AWARDED 
NICHOLAS APPERT MEDAL 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At its April 20 meet- 
ing, the Chicago Section, Institute of 
Food Technologists, announced _ the 
award of the Nicholas Appert Medal to 
Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott, Emeritus 
Dean of Science, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The presentation 
will be made at the annual banquet ses- 
sion of the Institute of Food Technol- 
ogists June 3 in St. Louis. 





The medalist is elected by a jury of 
nine top ranking technologists represent- 
ing various divisions of the food process- 
ing industry and from as many different 
geographical areas. Eligibility for the 
award is based on pre-eminence in the 
field of food technology and on contri- 
butions to the progressive development 
of food manufacturing and processing. 

Since his retirement last June, Dr. 
Prescott has been called into consulting 
service by the Dehydration Committee of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Research Laboratories 
of the National Canners Association. At 
present he is vigorously active in that 
work. 
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OPENS ATLANTA OFFICE 

Artanta, Ga.—The Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, has opened a 
southeastern sales office in 531-532 Healey 
Building, Atlanta, with T. L. Brice as 
manager. Until about two years ago 
when Mr. Brice was transferred to Fort 
Worth as director of bakery flour sales 
for the company, he made his home in 
Atlanta. 





orn Ceiling Upped 5c; 


Season Rise Abandoned 


SALES OUTSIDE SURPLUS AREAS 
WILL BE MADE BY CCC SUBSIDY 


—_—~<— 


New Basing Point Set Up at Nashville, Tenn., in Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 346—No Increase on East 
and West Coasts 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Formal revision 
of MPR 346 increased the price of corn 
in surplus production areas by 5c bu, 
April 14. Corn sales outside the sur- 
plus area will be handled by subsidy 
through Commercial Credit Corp. These 
subsidies will be effected in the follow- 
ing manner: Sales can be made in Chi- 
cago at the ceiling price to CCC, which 
will immediately resell to the original 
vendor at the ceiling price for the area 
to which the corn is to be consigned. 
CCC will compensate the vendor for the 
difference in price between the two 
areas. In this manner the fiction of 
maintenance of ceiling prices outside the 
surplus area will be realized. 

However the subsidy operation does 
not provide relief for mills outside the 
surplus areas which have conducted 
hedging operations in Chicago. OPA 
officials here say that they do not see 
how relief can be provided, but informed 
opinion here believes that shortly CCC 
will announce some method by which 
this type of operator can be protected 
against out of pocket loss. 


NEW BASING POINT 


In addition to the foregoing changes, 
OPA has also established a new basing 
point at Nashville, Tenn. This has been 
made necessary in order to permit corn 
to move at appropriate prices from 
southern Illinois area to southern con- 
sumers. 

Since the issuance of the President’s 
“hold-the-line” executive order last week 
it appears that the government policy 
in regard to food production will be 
definitely tied to a subsidy policy for all 
major food commodities for which price 
increases would otherwise have been 
necessary if processors were to obtain 
operating margins. 

The previous “escalator” method of 
seasonal pricing on corn was abandoned 
on instructions from Stabilization Di- 
rector Byrnes and Food Administrator 
Davis. The current ceiling price will 
continue until Sept. 30, the OPA said, 
and there will be no further increases 
during the 1943 market season. 


HOLD THAT LINE 


In making the announcement, OPA 
said that no increase will be permitted 
in corn prices on either east or west 
coasts. However, in order to “hold the 
line” on poultry and dairy feed prices 
in the New England area, Atlantic sea- 
board and southeastern states (Area I 
and Area II b as defined in the re- 
vised regulations) and yet continue the 
normal movement of corn to these points 
despite unchanged corn price ceilings 
there, CCC will sell corn at the old 
ceiling prices applicable in those areas. 
Such corn may be sold and shipped to 
feed mixers, dealers and feeders in these 


areas for feeding purposes only. The 
quantity of corn sold to any mixer, 
dealer or feeder shall, together with the 
quantity on hand and the quantity pur- 
chased for delivery within 60 days, not 
exceed a 60 days’ requirement. 

Maximums on corn raised on the east 
or west coast also will continue at the 
present levels with no price change. On 
the west coast no change was made— 
except to eliminate the seasonal advance 
—as in computing the original ceilings 
the top prices were set up at full freight 
over Omaha and Sioux City, OPA ex- 
plained. Since transit balances of freight 
paid into terminals amounting up to 
134%2c apply on west coast shipments, 
this area will be able to draw adequate 
quantities of corn at the old ceilings, 
it was stated. For example, although 
the freight allowance from Omaha _ to 
the coast used in figuring the ceilings 
there was 59%c, the corn might have 
been shipped from a nearer point taking 
a 9c rate into Omaha. The freight paid 
in can be applied against the 59¥c 
freight rate to the Pacific Coast. 


TERMINAL TOPS LISTED 


The following tabulation lists the new 
ceilings on No, 2 yellow corn at a num- 
ber of key terminal points over the 
country: 

Chicago 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Peoria * 
Omaha 
Milwaukee 
Duluth-Superior 
St. Joseph .... 
Sioux City 
Nashville 

On corn futures, the new ceilings in 
the May, July and September deliveries 
will be at levels 2c bu less than the 
maximum price of No. 2 yellow corn in 
the respective exchanges. For example, 
at Chicago the maximum price for May, 
July and September contracts is $1.05. 
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SERIOUSNESS OF FLOUR 
INFESTATION DESCRIBED 
TO N. Y. FLOUR TRADE 


New York, N. Y.—The flour infesta- 
tion problem must be solved, and it is 
particularly serious in times of war 
when food is scarce, W. R. M. Wharton, 
chief of the eastern division, Pure Food 
and Drug Administration, told the New 
York Association of Flour Distributors at 
a recent meeting. He emphasized that the 
department is willing and anxious to co- 
operate in any way it can, but that it 
intends to enforce the law as a protec- 
tion to consumers against infestation. 

Mr. Wharton said that officials assume 
properly bolted white flour is free from 
infestation at the time of manufacture, 
and that subsequent contamination comes 





from improper storage at the mill, while 
in transit or while in warehouses. He 
explained that infested flour is subject 
to seizure by his department even though 
it was not contaminated at the point of 
origin. 

Flour dealers, railroads and truckmen, 
Mr. Wharton explained, violate the law 
if they fail to keep their facilities clean, 
as the law places definite responsibility 
on all handlers of flour to prevent in- 
festation. As possible causes of con- 
tamination he particularly mentioned rail- 
road cars, trucks, warehouses and second- 
hand bags, which, he said, are a con- 
stant potential source of infestation. 

Mr. Wharton declared that rats are 
a particularly bad source of infestation 
in warehouses. He demonstrated how a 
simple ultra-violet light will reveal rat 
stains on flour bags, and suggested that 
flour dealers use it to inspect their own 
bags. He warned that his department 
intends to take action against unsani- 
tary warehouses. 

Some flour is stored too long in New 
York, according to Mr. Wharton, which 
he described as a cause of infestation. 
He suggested more rapid turnover as one 
means of combating this difficulty. In 
a subsequent discussion period, however, 
it was pointed out that the wartime re- 
quirement for larger shipments makes 
this extremely difficult. 

Mr. Wharton spoke of the financial 
obligation of railroads, truckmen and 
warehouse operators. He granted that 
the cost of operating a flour business 
may be slightly increased by adequate 
anti-infestation measures, and added that 
all conflict between the flour trade and 
public representatives must be eliminated. 

In answering a number of questions 
following his address, Mr. Wharton said, 
for one thing, that he could cite many 
instances of injured health as a result 
of eating infested food products. 

Railroads, he said, are liable if infes- 
tation occurs in flour while it is in their 
charge, and warehouses are respon- 
sible if they contribute to adulteration. 
Exterminators, he continued, do not al- 
ways do a complete job. 

When asked why his department would 
not accept a bond to assure that con- 
demned flour would not be used for 
human consumption, he admitted that 
this was difficult to answer, but said that 
experience showed a material violation 
of such bonds. He also said that this 
is not done with other foods, and it 
would be difficult to make an exception 
of the flour industry. He likewise de- 
clared that it would be difficult to sell 
condemned flour direct to feeders, as it 
would be a long and hard task to prove 
that the flour actually had been used as 
feed, which would have to be done be- 
fore the bond could be terminated. 

Since he had said in his address that 
his department assumed that freshly 
bolted white flour was free from infesta- 
tion, he was asked why the food and 
drug officials did not permit rebolting. 


The reason, he said, is that infested . 


flour has been in contact with excreta, a 
fact which cannot be eliminated. 
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This meeting, over which William A, 
Lohman, Jr., president of the associa- 
tion, presided, had been arranged by 
S. R. Strisik, who introduced the speaker, 
At its conclusion Mr. Strisik warned of 
the approaching summer months, when 
there is greater danger of infestation, 
He urged, for one thing, that all flour 
arriving in New York be inspected by 
the New York Produce Exchange In- 
spection Department, for, in cases of in- 
festation, it would show whether this 
took place before or after arrival 

Miss May Pontone, of the Techanny 
Milling Corp., and Maxwell Kulla, of the 
Red Lion Flour Co., were elected mem- 
bers of the association at this meeting. 
Four new applications were received, 
which will be voted on next month. 
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PRICE CEILINGS SET 
FOR LINSEED MEAL 
<a 


Maximums Named by OPA to Become 
Effective April 24 Sharply 
Below Market 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The OPA on 
April 19 released its long awaited orier 
placing ceiling prices on linseed oil nical 
and cake. The order becomes effective 
on April 24. The new maximums re 
about $10 ton under prices at which the 
product has been selling without ceilings. 
This, plus the fact that ceiling prices 
have not yet been named on flax and 
linseed oil, worried crushers, who fore- 
saw the possibility of a “squeeze.” 

Virtually all production of linseed meal 
for the next couple of months already 
has been sold by processors but resell- 
ers, unless they can get delivery and 
resell stocks by April 24, will undergo 
substantial losses, as the new order speci- 
fies markups not to exceed 50c for job- 
bers, $2.50 for wholesalers and $5.50 for 
retailers. A differential of $1 ton is 
allowed for shipments in less than car 
lots. Jobbers also are allowed $1 in- 
stead of 50c for l.c.l. sales. 

Minneapolis has a crushers’ maximum 
price of $40 ton for meal or cake in 
bulk and $43.50 ton, sacked. 
prices for pea size meal and pellets re 
$1.50 ton above those for sacked meal. 
There also are provisions for additions 
for packaging and, where these are mice, 
for shipments from points other than the 
crusher’s plant. 

Maximum prices, f.o.b. other crushing 
plants, are: Chicago, Milwaukee, *%!2; 
Cleveland, Toledo, $43; Emporia, Fre- 
donia, Kansas, $44; Buffalo, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., $44; Edgewater, Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Staten Isla 
$45; Corpus Christi, Harlingen, Ho 
ton, Texas, $45; Los Angeles, San Fr 
cisco, $40; Portland, Oregon, $40. 

The order is Maximum Price Reg! 
tion No. 370. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store 
afloat at the principal markets of the U! 
States at the clore of the week en 
April 10, 1943, and April 11, 1942, as 


ported to the United States Bureau of A 
cultural Economics, in bus (000's omitt 
Canadia 
-American— -—in bon 
Apr. 10 Apr. 11 Apr. 10 Ap: 
1943 1942 
210,320 235,720 3, 11 
38,938 62,451 oo 8 
5,885 5,594 
20,814 17,445 
6,819 7,800 
Flaxseed .... 1,599 3,775 
Stocks of United States grain in ‘stor: 
Canadian markets April 10 (figures for « 
responding date a year ago given in par: 
theses): wheat, none (214,000 bus); 
3,049,000 (3,300,000); oats, none (2,000); 
24,000 (24,000). 


Maximum 
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30-DAY QUOTA SET ON 
CCC FEED WHEAT SALE 


—~<>— 


Commercial Firms With Larger Supply 
May Not Obtain Stocks Under 
New Regulation 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is limiting sales of feed 
wheat to commercial firms to 30 days’ 
supply, instead of the 60 days originally 
permitted in regulations governing re- 
sumption of feed wheat sales. The re- 
striction aims to curtail speculation and 
create more equitable distribution. 

CCC hopes to sell the entire 100,000,000 
bus Congress has authorized for release 
at 100% of corn parity by the end of 
June. This goal aims at clearing CCC 
storage as loans on last year’s crop 
mature. This means selling 900,000 bus 
a day, requiring 600 cars daily. So far, 
the car supply situation has not been 
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be Major Leroy Cowart, of the Georgia 
State Selective Service. 

Bakers are urged to make train reser- 
vations going and returning now and 
cancel them later if they find they can- 
-not make the trip. Travel facilities can- 
not be secured on short notice. Those 
who plan to stay overnight should wire 
for hotel reservations now. Leading 
hotels are Ansley, Biltmore, Piedmont, 
Henry Grady, Winecoff, Atlantan and 
Robert Fulton. 
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ASSOCIATIONS PLAN SESSIONS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Missouri Feed 
and Grain Dealers Association will meet 
at dinner the night of April 28 in Hotel 
President, Kansas City, following the 
John Westberg meeting there. Direc- 
tors of the Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association will meet the eve- 

ning of April 27 in the same hotel. 


TWO CHANGES REPORTED IN 
FEDERATION DIRECTORATE 


The annual election of the board of 
directors of the Millers National Fed- 
eration has been completed with two 
changes in the directorate reported. L. 
S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, succeeds C. R. Martin, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., in District 
No. 7, and Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, succeeds W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., in Dis- 
trict- No. 10. 

Following is a complete list of the 
directors except that Ward Magill, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, is an ex-officio 
director during the two-year period fol- 
lowing his retirement from office as fed- 
eration president. 


President and chairman of the board: W. 
Cc. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


Directors at large: J. C. Beaven, Standard 


tin 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date April 17, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 


41 


Milling Co., Chicago; Fred Borries, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; R. W. 
Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles B. Stout, Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Mills, Memphis. 

District 1: C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; G. E. O'Brien, 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; Fred 
N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich. 

District 2: Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill 
Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; W. R. Mor- 
ris, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

District 3: John B. Allen, Allen Bros. 
Milling Co., Columbia, S. C; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C. 

District 4: Norman. Christley, Columbia 
Mill & Elevator Co., Columbia, Tenn; Mal- 
colm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 

District 5: Henry J. Dulle, Dulle Milling 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo; Philip H. Postel, 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

District 6: W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee Mill- 
ing Co., Shawnee, Okla. 

District 7: R. §S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; C. C. Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; L. S. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas; Jess B. 
Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City. 

District 8: Frank B. Burke, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco; C. C. Hine, Globe Mills, 
Los Angeles. - 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 





























too unfavorable, with Minneapolis and ——Wheat—, ——Corn—, -—Oats—_, ——Rye— Barley District 10: Sydney Anderson, General 
J . pa 1943 1942 1948 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. F. Anglemeyer, 
Kansas City reporting the possibility Baltimore ............. 2,102 7,292 790 626 16 12 90 112 5 80 Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 
d pe Dn  xh'¢ud saee% 00054 4,688 7,173 4,231 9,100 577 368 4,356 3,401 351 221 Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
of getting 400 cars a ay. rer rere - 261 x ‘a a iia i 85 os 54 Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour 
f z 5 5085955.045554 5,239 11,519 11,869 12,019 504 1,570 4,831 4,711 642 283 Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. R. McClave, Mon- 
Movement of other grains and the new Me SM. ce wedait esses et ae kee in a 133-134 hae .. tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, ‘Mont; 
= ‘ : WETOIE wccccsccccsccccs 130 180 2 2 5 4 115 2 170 275 Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
spring crop will substantially reduce puiutn 221222222225127! 39,064 33,739 1,897 5,363 191 355 1,862 1,511 236 733  neapolis. 
rail: ypli 5 TT eee 46 ee 181 74 = - ea ae os ee 
available car Supplies and CCC Officials — 10,761 9,777 629 538 113 121 39 is 89 68 BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
it j i EE. i. 6b weé-bie'e's sen 4,998 4,693 o* ee ee o* s° o° ee ee ’ 
admit that their -hope of disposing of Mutchinesn ............ 9,551 8,971 ne a Ee nee ei es Bonded Grain in the United States 
the 100,000,000 bus and actually deliv- Indianapolis ........... 1,154 1,342 1,898 2,404 126 307 32 120 us a Bonded grain in the United States April 
‘ 7 Bee 28,392 33,960 1,009 6,102 189 183 738 388 126 263 17, in bushels (000's omitted): 
ering it by the start of the new fiscal Milwaukee ............ 1,419 2,712 925 1,218 5 113 842 1,103 1,349 870 Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
—_ t Minneapolis ........... 30,060 36,754 1,918 4,271 2,054 953 5,454 4,955 2,020 3,057 Baltimore ....... ~ eee 
year is a slim one. New Orleans .......... 2,020 1,688 42 200 5 ie ear Sees i.e, < a 
BO. GUE 6.0.00:0 00000068 364 613 202 233 3 27 oe 1 ee ee ys 69 237 179 a 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: OmMAhaA ...ccccccscccces 12,288 13,071 2,904 8,496 224 299 188 201 210 244 Duluth .......... ci . 36 
ae crag vik eh 849 853 363 517 #2 > 10 xe 164 «106 Ss Now Vor 1,683 vi : 
Philadelphia .......... 1,628 1,993 544 538 33 8 38 48 1 3 as. 86 es oe 
REGIONAL FDA DIRECTOR REE ods vvecneenay 4,114 5,097 859 4,408 222 110 967 491 173 37 philadelphia .... 1,275 ur ite 
SE scp ses canees 1,752 1,373 381 1,543 6 82 9 wR 38 20 Fee sikh teats laa 
ee Mo s'b5 59 ae.5's 4,930 6,510 775 863 112 99 7 6 13 13 Totals 4417237 ~«41:79 — 
. 5 : S- extnanee " 7 re 7 3e 
TO ADVISE SOUTH’S BAKERS  wienita ............... 6,306 6,546 = 17 7 ae “2 . Re 1 26 April 10, 1943... 3.551 462 196 280 
COMMIS .cccccesccccecas “re 326 ee . .* April 18, 1942... 9,695 <a 320 87 
Av.anta, ‘Ga.—Southern bakers who OS ex cxd sn s0K 170,810 195,343 32,592 57,628 4,385 4,616 19,728 17,284 5,610 6,403 


attend the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, at the Ansley 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 19, in 

















Hotel, Atlanta, April 28, will hear Col. mae tems. Thie iis the short side of contracts 
4 fe WH only, there being an equal number of tons 
James H. Palmer, regional director, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth open on the long side. 
Food Distribution Administration, on the May July May July May July May July May July Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
e April 14 136% 136% 143% 142% 135 135% sees coe 138% 138% Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
subject of Bakery Order FD-1. Those april 15 134% 135% 142% 141% 133% 134% cut > eee 187. 186% April ..... 360 360 360 960 © 720 
i : April 16 135% 136% 143 142 134% 134% kere eee 137% 137 BW cs«was 2,400 1,560 480 1,920 1,080 
who heard him speak before the Atlanta April 17 136% 137% 143% 142% 135% 135% 137% 138 » ~~ A aoie 480 1.320 2040 120 
Bakers Club on Apri w impressed April 19 . 136% 137 143% 142% 135% 135% 137% 137% Se “aed ucne 600 xe a 480 360 
r.. Dries n <ee pee 6 wore impos April 20 137% 137% 144% 143% 136% 136% ee oC alent 138% 138% Be eee | EE ee a oe 
by his insight into bakery problems and Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires Totals 3,840 840 5,400 2,280 
his intentions to assist in their solution. May July May July May July Closed Closed *Delivered in Chicago, 
’ > : ‘er ee ee 124 125% 98% 99% 
Colonel Palmer will be the principal Apriiis (22) fii) iit: 125 125% 97% 98% = 
es é : ee hs a nae 124% 125% 96% 97% Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
speaker at the afternoon session which April BT cece vese eese 125 126 95% 96% Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
will be largely devoted to bread. Se tae Se? 54) ete 86 SeeRAY GAEa 100% 100% : principal distributing centers for the week 
" ¥! ’ April 20 ...+ cess ‘a3 46508 -S809% 7 ° ending April 17, in tons, with comparisons: 
Earl P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- a CORN . r OATS 2 Receipts —Shipments— 
eries, of Jacksonville, Birmingham and Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 1943 1942 1943 +1942 
i ‘ é May July May July May July May July May July Minneapolis ...  ... : 12,810 7,050 
Greensboro, will have charge of the morn- = aprit_ 14 . 100% 101 105 =: 105 102 102 62% 61 % 59% 57% Kansas City .. 900 1, 4,675 3,250 
: 3 re . 3 100% 101 105 105 102 102 6 60% 58% 57% Philadelphia .. 380 20 wis ee 
ing session which will deal with cake pee re ieee 161 108 4-108 102-102 61% 60% On 65% ius. “ss 40 2,740 2,640 
. ‘itn aa 101 105 105 102 102 62% 60% 58% 57 
problems. Mr. Colby was author of the Soot Ey sess se i + r+ 103 («108 62% 60% 59 57% 
outstanding session of cake bakers in April 20 |... 101 101 105 105 102 102 62% 61 58% 57% Rye Flour Output 
Atlanteé ; 7 y E i. ¥F XSE BARLEY Following is the rye flour output reported 
Atlanta last year, when more than 90% — RYE = ag | ae tig t© The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
of the wholesale cake bakers of the Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis u nneapols = cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
S May July May July May July May July May July Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
outh attended. He expects to present April 14 .... 83% 86% 80% 82 tt seaat tt tee oa ao tive figures for the previous weeks: 
y ; H s 81 3 16 K oeee yy, 79% a 
every possible detail regarding the fu- Apri 18 --- 4 pt om 680% «= 309% 308 s16 sh + 4 + tg Sara Week ending——— 
ture of cake. April 17 83% 86% 79 79 308 = 304 > a ll a oe 81% = Five mills ...... 36,148 29,957  *23,434 
’ April 19 83% 86% 80% 82 305 = 301% = 305 . 78% 79 pind 
Another speaker on the program will april 20 84% 87% 81% 83% 303% 300% 303% 18% 78% Weer wits. 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING- MARKETS 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati t Nashville 
Spring first patent ........... $2420 358 $3.32@ 3.37 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.80 $3.73@ 3.86 seee@.... $3.66@ 3.86 $3.73@ 3.88 ree @.... +@ was 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.32@ 3.48 3.27@ 3.32 wer) JTree -@ 3.44 -@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.69 ooee@...- 3.46@ 3.66 3.63G 3.73 ee@.... ve0e@ oes. 
Spring first clear ........... 3.20@ 3.48 3.06@ 3.15 ....@...-. Ce re yt 3.27@ 3.59 ....@.... 3.31@ 3.51 3.52@ 3.62 ae: Se ee e@ «ne: 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.20@ 3.48 eS, ee 3.15@ 3.25 +e+e+@ 3.44 oee-@ 3.66 3.60@ 3.67 coer @.uee 3.56@ 3.76 3.58@ 3.73 coos QDucee 4.03 @ 4.29 
Hard winter 95% patent..... al Ee ee ae 3.10@ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 ee: ee S460 GEE oe Bienes 3.46@ 3.66 3.48@ 3.58 eet Deree 3.88@ 4.03 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.70@ 3.15 ccee Deen 2.50@ 2.75 2.68@ 3.06 ooo @.. wore Deeee seee@eeee osee@. +. AE See onee Doves r10e@ «.,. 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.78@ 4.45 cece @eeee occ e Doses oe++@ 3.98 @ o0+0@...- ert Lee wer, Pere 3.96@ 4.06 seee@eeee -++-@ 4.39 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.68@ 4.24 ee ae eS ae -.++@ 3.98 a ee i! Oe eee ee ees eee 3.73@ 3.83 veer Gees 4.13@ 4.29 
Soft winter first clear ....... «-+-@ 3.63 oseaeess er, Pere 3.06@ 3.32 oogeecee Se ee a. Peer KGa Ae 3.53@ 3.63 o20t@.... 3.88@ 4.13 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.48@ 2.65 2.49@ 2.59 coco Qoese «e+-@ 2.90 o+-@ 3.02 2.68@ 2.88 errs ee 2.55@ 2.75 veee@.... vere @eeee ae ee 
pe Me GONE ok, sos sewoes 2.11@ 2.30 2.13@ 2.23 a ee -@ 2.60 @ 2.72 Be, SA @.. Ye are y fre ct adss eS ee 
: ‘ atent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent >) a and :: ok pnt =" ons eee SisccEe cove SicceG cows Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 34s 3d Sous 
ee een i wae a Se Montana ...... a eer coo @ Spring second pat.f. -@4.60 - @4.80 Ontario 90% patents}... .$5.30 


~-@3.50 ....@.... 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Spring first clear{... 


*Includes near-by straights. t+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. tSecond-hand jutes. {98-lb jutes. 


$280 Ibs. 
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current situation to stimulate business, and Quotations per sack (cwt), April 17: 
the proximity of the holidays further dulls spring wheat bakers short patent $4.06, 
the edge of the market. Shipping direc- standard patent $3.81, straight $3.71; harg 
tions also slow, but crowded condition of wheat family short patent $4.30@4.35, fancy 


local terminals makes deliveries difficult patent $4.10, standard patent $4.10, special) 

even when greatly desired. The transition or low grade $4@4.05; hard wheat low 

from barrels to the 100-lb unit made with protein 95%, from the coast, $3.50, bulk; 

no disturbance in the market, and while low protein 95%, interior $3.41, bulk; bak- 

some of the companies have asked for the ers short patent $3.46@3.51, standard patent 
contracts now on the books to be billed in $3.36@3.41, straight $3.26@3.31; soft wheat 
barrels, it is generally felt that the change family short patent $4.70@4.90, fancy pat- 
will be entire before long. High glutens ent $4.40@4.60, standard patent $4.40 4.60 
continue to be offered, though not pushed, special or low grade $4.25@4.45; soft wheat 
urgent demand for feed and have none to and clears are also scarce with some mills. short patent, bulk basis, $3.88@3.98; soft 
offer. Cake flours, as they approach the end of wheat 95% $3.58@3.68, bulk; fancy cut-off 

U. S. FLOUR MARKETS THE CENTRAL WEST the crop, are not quoted at all in many $2.98@3.08, bulk: soft wheat 95% from the 

° ° Chicago: Most mills are now quoting flour channels, but otherwise flours bear their coast $3.57, bulk; self-rising flour quoted 
in 100-lb bags; only a few still offering on normal relationship. 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 
old basis, this chiefly to customers who Quotations, per sacks (cwt), April 17: Nashville: Brokers, blenders and near-by 

THE SOUTHWEST own their own bags. The change-over spring high glutens $3.73@3.86, standard mills indicate business just about the slow- 

Kansas City: Sales light in the South- eaused only a little confusion early in the patents $3.55@3.69, clears $3.27@3.59; south- est ever experienced. No new bookings of 
west, and directions equally disappointing. week, but as new business was exceedingly western high glutens $3.60@3.67, standard any size reported and the usual day to day 
Sales 38% of capacity, compared with 87% light, a real test of customer sentiment not patents $3.46@3.52; soft winter straights, purchases about a thing of the past. The 
the previous week and 18% a year ago. obtainable as yet. Sales were very few in $3.78 @3.95. tight rationing of fats and other shorten- 
The most significant business of the week number and small in size. Shipping direc- Boston: New business next to impossible ing, together with the fact that the major- 
was the export sales made under the new tions fell off slightly, but are still fair. to find, with a softer market and no dis- ity of the merchants, jobbers and retailers 
and temporary arrangement whereby Cuban Family flour also slowed up and it was one position on the part of buyers to add to in the South and Southeast still have mod- 
sales were made as far ahead as nfne of the dullest weeks for some time. De- present bookings. Both buyers and sellers erate floor stocks and a few contracts still 
months, with a special subsidy. Only a_ liveries also slowed up. Quotations April find it difficult to accustom themselves to Unshipped are believed to be the two major 
few mills participate in this business, but 17, per sack (cwt): spring top patent $3.42 the new cwt basis for quotations. ofr reasons for such slow business. Slow con- 
the volume is large. @3.58, standard patent $3.32@3.48, first greater effect is the baking trade’s genuine sumer demand is believed to be caused by 

Bakers well booked, and family buyers clear $3.20@3.48, second clear $2, family concern over seriousness of the shortening the rationing of fats, but this has increased 
also not in need of flour. Moreover, there flour $4.40@4.48, hard winter short patent situation, and this takes away any atten- the demand for’ bakery products. 
is nothing in the market to stir the in- $3.20@3.48, 95% patent $3.10@3.40, first tion they may have given to the flour mar- Bakers not in the market, as they indi- 
terest of the buyer. clear $2.70@3.15, soft winter short patent ket. Even though the present percentage cate they still have flour booked ahead. 

Millers not pleased with running time, $3.78@4.45, standard patent $3.68@4.24, first may be increased for all types of bakers, Their sales have been extraordinarily «ood 
with directions feeble and operations keyed clear $3.63. they see no way of avoiding changes in pro- —in fact, they don’t have any trouble sell- 
up to a point where the shipping instruc- St. Louis: New business exceedingly slow. duction and restrictions in distribution. Vol- ing their finished products, as their diffi- 
tions are filled with dispatch. Nothing over 1,000-bbl orders reported as ume of business small and no sales of any eulty is securing the raw ingredients to 

Converting millers and buyers to the cwt = <o1q, [sual car lots only fair. Shipment importance reported. This situation pre- make their products. 
or sack basis of figuring is not easy. A from prompt to 120 days. Increased de- vailed both in baking and family trade. Quotations per sack (cwt), April 17, to 
little confusion results, but none of the mand for better grade ‘of clears. No in- Shipping directions show a little pick up. jobbers and wholesale grocers, f.o.b. N«ash- 
objections is serious. ; terest in lower grade. No change in the Quotations per sack (cwt), April 16: spring ville, are: soft winter family short patent 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), April 17: jobbers’ situation. Bakers generally well high gluten $3.88@3.98, short patent $3.73@ $4.44@4.69, standard patent $4.29@ 1.44, 
established brands of family flour $3.90@ booked up. The only buying being done 3.88, standard patent $3.63@3.73, first clear straight $4.13@4.29, clears $3.88@4.13, hard 
4.05, bakers short patent $3.15@3.25, 95% is for present use. Shipping directions $3.52@3.62; southwestern short patent $3.58 winter wheat short patent $4.03@4.29, stand- 
$3.10@3.20, straight grade $3.05@3.15, first slowing up. Quotations per sack (cwt) @3.73, standard patent $3.48@3.58; Texas ard patent $3.88@4.03, soft winter high 
clear $2.50@ ore, Soseae clear $2.40@2.55, April 17: soft wheat bakers straight and short patent $3.68@3.78, standard patent patent pastry flour $4.39. 
low grade $2.30@2.40. vatent (ceilin rice 3.9 yer Cc c $3.53@3.68; soft winter patent $3.96@4.06, 4 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported domestic — $4.56, ro oa yp Men Gh straights $3.73@3.83, clears $3.53@3.63. PACIFIC COAST 
business fair, 8 quiet, 5 slow and 8 dull. $3.98@4.29, straight $3.98@4.29, first clear Philadelphia: The market continued slow Seattle: Market shows very little change. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 35%  $3.06@3.32; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- and unsettled last week. Prices have been Mills busy working off old bookings and 
compared to 15% last week. Bakers took ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57 revised due to a change on the weight basis, government lend-lease business and <«oing 
approximately 60% of bookings, the balance @3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@38.49, first shifting from a barrel quotation to a basis Very little in the way of getting new lusi- 
going to the family trade. Operation av- clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- of 100 lbs. The condition was practically ness. Domestic buyers still well booked up 
eraged 83%, as compared * eutkame ent, straight and 95%, $3.44. entirely nominal. Buyers lacked confidence ge Bg oon — pn Rn “ee aaace ive 
week. Prices closed unchanged. 0 8, Toledo: Rather radical c . and were operating only as impelled by im- A a RS ns : Se ee 
per sack (cwt), April 17, basis delivered = Qontiy come —_ mm. ee ee a mediate necessity, resulting ia 8 ony har anything but their own patent brands due 
Oklahoma points: hard wheat short patent 2. the sale of flour is concerned. A short TOW net volume of business. Quotations, ‘® Price ceiling regulations. Mill opera- 
flour $38.70@4.35, soft wheat short ery time ago when everything was in a haze Per sack (cwt), April 17: spring wheat ‘ions continue at near capacity, with slight 
flour $3.70@4.21, standard patent $3.60@4.15, 2.54 uncertainty and definite outlines could Short patent $3.66@3.86, standard patent ‘ifficulty due to shortage of storage sjace. 
bakers extra fancy $3.40@3.45, bakers short 10+ ye made out there was great concern $3-46@3.66, first spring clear $3.31@3.51; Shipping instructions just about kevping 
patent $3.37@3.42, bakers standard $3-35@ 6) the part of buyers for their future re- hard winter short patent $3.56@3.76, 95% Pace with mill operations. Quotations not 
3.40. quirements. It looked as if flour prices $3.46@3.66; soft winter straights nominal. available. 

Omaha: Mills reported sales ranging from might go much higher. Now with ceilings Pittsburgh: Market unsettled, with de- Portland: Domestic flour business has 
25 to 200% of capacity for the week end- on flour shortly to be announced, probably mand lacking. Consumers fairly well been fairly good of late, but suffered a 
ing April 17. Flour quotations, per sack with floor also for wheat, this urgency and stocked. Shipping directions slow. Only  /ittle slump during the past week. The 
(ewt), April 17: family fancy $3.67, family concern about future flour requirements has limited lots of spring wheat and hard win- USiness has been pretty well spread through 
standard $3.37, bakers short $3.26, bakers subsided. It looks to many buyers as if ter flour booked. Family flour demand slow. ‘the, Middle West, but little to the South- 
standard $3.15; low grades of flour quoted they could not go much, if any, higher, Most of the trade are proceeding in a east. The call has been chiefly for pastry 
at $2.65. and probably not any lower to speak of, cautious manner in any market activities, ours, with a scattering of other grades. 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 50%, direc- and, being in a measure stabilized, there Soft winter sales light and the same status — Bay | = April 16, Cuban 
tions 100%; prices steady. isn't anything in sight to get excited prevails for clears, which are still limitea %U th ra. eing placed at $2.64 bbl, with 

Hutchinson: Interest picked up, but vol- bout. So sales have fallen off and the in supply. Quotations, per sack (cwt), April 5°W merica continued at $3 bbl. , 

ater .  vookings disappointing, Ex- output of flour is now showing the effect 17: spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.80, _ Flour quotations, per sack (cwt), April 17: 
ase wenn ies 1 fer clears and with some mills and in some quarters. straight $3.67@3.69, first spring clear $3.44 f.o.b. mill, 98's, cottons, hard winters $3.19, 
pe ng A ell par a Sous nile And that helps keep feed at ceilings. @3.56, hard winter short patent $3.67@3.80, bluestem topping $3.21, soft winters $5.04, 
— qeaaapeuine ‘from barrels to hundred- The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.64 all Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.52, cake 
weight. 7 rate points to New York, April 16, was @3.80, first clear $3.18@3.49, soft winter one a 7 ee ee TEt8: whee 

: coved demand round $1.60, equivalent to 17@17%c over bakers’ short patent $4.51@4.64, straight W oat, 7 $3.39, graham $3.09, crackec 

Salina; Millers report improved demand the close of Chicago May future. Very grade $3.44@3.52. wheat $3.19. 
for flour, with prices practically unchanged; little wheat coming out. Bid not h 
P lirections showing some improve- ieee : . muc THE SOUTH 
pe ey are quite satisfactory changed re wenn: - Cotures 2 Sawn, N Orl Th k i 

. premiums increase, and vice versa. No flour New rieans: e market is extremely 

Fort Worth: The second. week in April prices or quotations available. A 5c ad- quiet, with buyers showing no interest at CANADIAN MARKETS 
saw a slight further easing off in demand; vance in cost of cash wheat would put all in purchases for future delivery. What 
sales probably average 20% = 25% 4 millers out of business, few orders there are are for southwestern 
capacity, about all in home territory, with ca hard wheat flours. Northern spring wheat . 

Saale flour probably predominating. In- ‘ THE EAST flours sell in limited quantities.» Many Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour do- 
crease in export subsidy will, it is hoped, Buffalo: The new sales basis of the hun- northern spring wheat mills are still quot- ™estic business is going along steadily, with 
furnish a little better outlet soon in that dredweight and its divisions, instead of the ing f.0.b. mills or some other point besides Uyers replenishing stocks regularly.  Ceil- 
direction, Operations still around 75% of historic and traditional barrel, which, inci- New Orleans. Most of the sales are under "88 have abolished the advantage of long- 
capacity, and bookings are being steadily dentally, some newer and modern millers the ceilings. Prices are nominally un- ‘erm contracts and bakers are taking their 
used up, but buyers are being conscious of have seen only in photos, has gone into Changed. Shipping directions good. requirements as needed. Exceptionally 
the new crop coming on, and bookings usu- effect and like many other departures from Quotations per sack (cwt), April 17: hara e@VY export orders have given strength 
ally are allowed to run down at this time the routine in wartime, created no end of spring wheat (f.0.b, mill points) family ‘*° the domestic market and there is no 
of year. Prices about unchanged. Quota- discussion. As there was nothing else to patent $3.45@3.55, first patent $3.30@3.44 shading of prices. Lists are at the ceilings 
tions per sack (cwt), April 16: family flour do but loyally follow out the new system, standard patent | $3.27@3.34, fancy clear %"@ are unchanged from a week ago. Quo- 
48's, extra high patent $3.80@4.20, high everybody in the trade made the best of  $3.16@3.27, first clear $3.04@3.14, secona ‘@tions, April 17: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
patent $3.55@3.95; standard bakers, 44% the situation and some even were on the clear $2.78@2.91; hard winter wheat fam- seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, 
or less ash, $3.35@3.51; first clears, sacked, verge of enthusiasm over future possibilities ily patent $3.62@3.75, bakers short patent jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
$2.80@3, delivered Texas common points. of the new system, and of course there $3.45@3.46, 95% $3.35@3.36, first clear $2.88 svengate. 
THE NORTHWEST was the average number who mourn any @3.19, second clear $2.63@2.78; soft wheat British buying authorities were again in 
' departure from time-honored customs. Sales short patent $4.13@4.64, straight $3.62@ ‘the market on April 13 and placed further 

Minneapolis: No developments of impor- very light, not because of the new system 3.95, first clear $3.27@3.44. orders for flour with Canadian mills. The 
tance this past week. Flour buyers are but because trade is well supplied. Direc- Atlanta: N ss latter could do with some more grinding 
still on the side lines and inactive. Stocks tions only fair and production took a big “ev seg nomen fe at a snail’s capacity to take care of all the export 
on hand and in transit are evidently suffi- nose-dive. Directions expected to show a Peon _—— ah gg having ample book- business now on their books for shipment 
cient for near-by needs, so directions for pick-up in the near future. Surplus stocks a placed. Sales to blenders just about up to the end of current crop year. It will 
fresh shipments are slow, and there is still of clears cleaned up and prices advanced ™ and only scattered inquiries. Shipping pe difficult to get all the orders out on 
enough unfilled business on mill books to 10c per ecwt. tage rer a, a — outgo time. This week’s orders were squ: zed 
tone gave of ordinary requirements for Quotations, per sack (cwt), April 17: ce basin “ ounahe PR a eid in after the capacity had seemingly bes 
: e time to come. Buyers, of course, are spring short patent $3.80, spring standard tail th dull Deliveri a fully booked up. Prices have advance: 3 
protected against an advance by the ceiling, patent $3.70, spring high gluten $3.79, top -~°* ot Ty od seas eliveries described as compared with a week ago. Quotations, 
so there is no incentive to them to add to family patent $4.63, first clear $3.38, south- At Pena os the - ber} ‘“ o spurt on April 17: government regulation grade of 
their holdings. western short patent $3.66, pastry $3.77. reaps egal Sted A id acct emand for bak- Canadian flour 34s 3d per 280 Ibs, May-June 

Exporting millers are still wrestling with . . ‘ ery flour also dull, as practically all are seaboard; 34s 6d, July, winter ports. 
the details of the government pact with New York: Sales light in all branches well covered, causing sales to be limited Oo ‘ > 3 

" ‘“ ntario winter wheat flour is quiet. Mills 
Cuba, which really amounts to swappimg so . = — ape report lack of buyer- and spotted. Orders for movement on con- have only limited quantities to offer. De- 
much flour for so much sugar. The CCC nterest with sales very spotty. Nothing in tracts fair to heavy. Prices about steady. mand also is light. Prices are too hig! to 
will furnish the wheat at a price enabling <> attract much buying. Sales of blends are 
the millers to handle the business, It is SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS reported at 20@30c bbl under pure winters. 
understood the 700,000 bbis of flour involved Export demand from the West Indi: is 
will supply Cuba’s requirements for the Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- small. High prices and uncertainty of ©!1iP- 
remainder of 1943. load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: ping space are curtailing business.  ‘)uU0- 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
fell off to about 32% of capacity, compared Spring bra o bbl, in second-hand jute bags, Monreal 
wath 489% 8 week earilor and Hise a year Hind winter Sra edge TG. Sésb@atce Sede@dese FIG ick, freight, basis; $4.90 bbl, bulk, in buers 

3 . . Standard mi MO oces cous 5 oe + @37.75 ovee@eece 39.00 @39.50 oe ee @42.26 : , z 
a. tee eee Se ee ee 40 LLLL@ STS S660@37.00 $9:00038.60 .... az ze Winter wheat is not coming out. The 

patents $3.44 per sack (cwt), spring Req a spring is backward and road condition: are 

first patent $3.32@3.37, standard patent “ie ag ee o+++@37.75 «...@.... «+++@39.50 ....@42.26 Sis estern 

en 32, fancy clear $3.20@3.30, first bad. Then, too, the scarcity of wester 

Shas stenie PR tes clear $2.50@2.66, Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville feeding grains in eastern Canada is f — 
whole wheat $3.35@ 3.40. Spring bran ; see $oee-@45.65 $....@46.48 $....@.... $....@.... img farmers to hold back this grain. 


Hard winter bran —S Vee 6 lS ee ee are unchanged at the ceiling. Quotations, 
Interior Mills, including Duluth: Another Soft winter bran .. 4 mae by } 


ce ae ers Ae 1. @43. tt ge gg) April 17: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
dull and uneventful week, with interest at Standard middlings* ae ws @45.65 Geass et eet Ftt points. 

low ebb and new bookings exceptionally Flour middlingst . o006Ws cee eee + @45.65 ....@46.48 ....@43.00 ....@.... Winnipeg: Export business Canadian flour 
light. Stocks in trade hands must be fairly Red d eeee@eeee oe e+@45.65 ....@46.48 ....@.... ....@°..., to United Kingdom last week equivalent to 
heavy, because increasing difficulty is ex- . 750,000 bus of wheat. Domestic flour -ales 
perienced in prying loose shipping direc- Spring bran Middlings moderate. All milis now booked up to end 
tions. Production, consequently, is off, and Toronto ......... $....@29.00 ee $....@33.00 of July and operating 24 hours a day. I2 
this further complicates the feed supply (Winnipeg ....... ....@28.00 tee addition to export pe of wheat flour. Ca- 
situation. Mills unable to care for the nadian mills confirmed minor export trade 
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in rye flour, but destination was not deter- 
mined. Quotations, April 17: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cot- 
tons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to bak- 
ers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand for hard 
wheat flour continues unabated in this mar- 
ket with every indication that interest will 
continue for some considerable time. There 
js, however, some concern being expressed 
on the part of mill agents here as to the 
amount of flour which will be made avail- 
able in the next few months. 

This concern stems from the fact that 
mills in western Canada are now running 
at capacity levels taking care of government 
orders, chiefly for shipment overseas. With 
the great numbers of prisoners now being 
taken by the allied forces there is an in- 
creased need for food and in this connec- 
tion flour plays an important role. If the 
mills are booked full with over-sea orders 
it is possible that domestic business may be 
forced to curtail their demands for the time 
being. However this situation has not be- 
come serious as yet, although agents are 
getting prepared. 

The export picture continues stagnant, 
not for want of inquiries but for lack of 
shipping space on ships operating from 
Pacific ports. No change has been noted 
in the position as regards American rail- 
way transportation and until there is some 
improvement here it is not likely that Ca- 
nadian mills will be able to entertain any 
orders from Central and South American 
buyers. 

Cash car prices on the basis of cotton 
98’s remain at price ceiling levels for hard 
wheat flour, namely, $5.40 for first patents, 
$5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin 
B grinds. Ontario soft wheat flour supplies 
are considered ample for current needs with 
the price to the trade steady around $7.50. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Mar- 
ket still very quiet. Trade shows no in- 
terest in supplies for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment, and shipping directions 
have fallen off a little; pure white rye flour 
$2.49@2.59 per 100 lbs, in cottons, pure me- 
dium $2.39@2.49, pure dark $2.13@2.23. 

Chicago: Market shows an improvement 
with a few small sales reported and direc- 
tions good; per sack (cwt): white patent 
$2.48@2.65, medium $2.38@2.55, dark $2.11 
@2.30. 

New York: Business dull and without 
feature; per sack (cwt): pure white patents 
$2.68 @ 2.88. 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet and market 
easy, with offerings fairly liberal; per sack 
(ewt): white patent $2.55@2.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; quotations per sack 
(ewt): pure white rye flour $2.62@2.75, 
medium $2.50@2.62, dark $2.25@2.32. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.24, medium 
dark rye $3.27, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.60, Wisconsin white patent $3.72. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; quotations per sack (cwt): 
white $3.02, medium $2.82, dark $2.72. 

St. Louis: Prices 7@10c cwt higher; sales 
and shipping directions slow; per sack 
(ewt): pure white flour $2.90 cwt, medium 
$2.80, dark $2.60, rye meal $2.70. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 20 


Minneapolis: The supply situation is 
tighter than ever, and distributors are not 
very hopeful of any improvement _ soon. 
Mills are running at reduced capacity for 
lack of shipping directions on flour, and 
are behind on deliveries against old con- 
tracts. In some instances, ground govern- 
ment wheat is being substituted for mill- 
feed, where it can possibly be used. Many 
interior, mills are able to dispose of their 
entire output locally. A return of good 
pasturage would grant some relief td feed- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ers, so spring rains and higher temperatures 
are awaited across the northern states. Bids 
at ceiling limits still being received for any 
shipment this year. 

Kansas City: Strong; trend strong; supply 
light; none offered at ceilings of $36.50@37. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand for all 
classes of millfeeds. Prices continue on 
ceiling; quotations, basis burlap bags, car- 
load shipments: Southern deliveries: bran 
$1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90@1.95. Northern 
deliveries: bran $1.85@1.90, mill run $1.85 
@1.90, shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Feed situation continues tight; 
demand far exceeding supply; quotations 
on all millfeeds were at ceiling price, $36.50. 

Wichita: Good; supplies insufficient to fill 
orders; trend steady at ceiling; bran and 
shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Keen; trend firm; supply in- 
adequate; $36.50@37.50 for all feeds, Kansas 
City basis. 

Salina: Demand continues extremely good 
with the trend steady and supply inade- 
quate; both bran and shorts selling at 
ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
mixed car ceilings; oversold; mixed cars, 
wheat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, white 
shorts not quoted, del. TCP. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply light; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds., 
flour midds., red dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceil- 
ing price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Right at the ceiling and staying 
there with no prospect of coming down 
soon, if at all for the balance of the crop 
year, the demand and shortage seems to be 
so urgent and persistent. There has been 
even the spectacle of mills withdrawing all 
offers and quotations for both quick and 
prompt shipment, 

Buffalo: Demand during the week was 
far in excess of supplies for all grades of 
millfeeds, and buyers were hard put to 
secure replenishments; ceiling prices un- 
changed, firm; supply severely curtailed; 
bran, std. midds., flour midds., red dog, 
second clear and heavy mixed feeds, $42.26. 

New York: Trading at a standstill; at 
ceiling; none available; $46.06. 

Boston: Demand continues brisk, but few 
offerings to cover it. Mills sold up on bran 
through July, while jobbers and resellers 
hold no supplies to draw upon. No Cana- 
dian bran or shorts offered. Prices con- 
tinue at ceilings; spring bran $46.48, midds. 
$46.48, mixed feed $46.48, and red dog 
$46.48. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. and pure spring, $45.65 
bid; hard winter $45.65, soft winter nom- 
inal; std. and flour midds., and red dog, 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Strong; trend higher and 
firm; supply quite limited; spring bran and 
red dog nominal, $44.35. 

Atlanta: Demand cannot be met; trend 
about steady; only occasional offerings; al- 
though the situation is becoming increasing- 
ly acute, due to limited offerings, improv- 
ing pastures and prospect of receipts of feed 
wheat in the near future are expected to 
help out to some extent; bran $47.40, gray 
shorts $47.40, std. midds. $47.40, rye midds. 
$44.50@45, red dog $47.40, all nominal; 
pulverized rye $48.50, Canadian oat millfeed 
$42, now ground government wheat. 

Nashville: Demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply; offerings limited; in fact, some mills 
as far behind as a month on shipments; 
$43.30 per ton on bran and shorts. 

Seattle: 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Milifeed demand exceeds the sup- 
ply in most cases, with poultry plants in- 
creasing requests for supplies and commit- 
ments to the west coast up; mills are 
booked through June and July and some 
into August and September. Plants op- 
erating six days per week, and some seven 
days. Quotations stationary; red bran and 
mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $36.50, 
midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. $41.10 


Fair; trend steady; supply fair; 


CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





per ton, ceiling. California prices (at ceil- 
ing): red bran and mill run $41.10, blended 
$41.10, white $41.10, midds, $42.10, car lots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles up 
$1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Good; trend steady; none 
to offer; $42.60, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills booked to ca- 
pacity with export flour orders and pro- 
ducing large quantities of millfeed which 
are eagerly snapped up. Milling companies 
would like to sell more of their production 
in export markets on account of the high 
prices, but the quantity is restricted by 
regulations. Export permits are scarce and 
are worth $12@12.50 ton. The quotation 
for export is $45.50 ton, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds, which is equiva- 
lent to the Boston ceiling. Domestic values 
do not drop below the ceiling; bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen, all supplies be- 
ing absorbed in eastern Canada; some small 
lots from Alberta mills moving to British 
Columbia; no accumulation of supplies; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevator warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady, with prices 
firm; domestic demand is still at record 
levels and, while supplies on hand here are 
considered ample for current needs, dealers 
report some concern about future shipments 
from western mills. This is due to the 
scarcity of freight cars at present. Quo- 
tations on a cash car basis follow: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, with 
no figures on feed flour. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Great Western Rolls—9x36, 
9x30 and 9x24. Could use stands 
with good bearings and feeders 
without chills. State style, condi- 
tion, type of bearings and chill 
caliper. Also want to buy any 
size Great Western counter-bal- 
ancing sifter and Nordyke square 
sifter, either 4x27 or 6x17. 

Address Midland Flour Milling 
Co., 2010 Taney Ave., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANT ADS 























DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
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WAREHOUSE FOREMAN WANTED—WE 
have an exceptional opportunity, with as- 
surance of permanent employment for a 
warehouse foreman; good living condi- 
tions; actual flour mill experience not 
essential. Address Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Blackwell, Okla, 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER, CAPABLE OF 
acting as superintendent, in soft wheat 
mill, 400 bbls daily capacity, in town of 
2,500; soft wheat experience necessary; 
applicant must be of sound character, 
well recommended. In writing state 
whether married, general health, age and 
other qualifications.. Address 6117, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
' v 


POSITION AS GRINDER IN LARGE MILL 
by an expert miller, 30 years’ experience, 
all wheats, products and systems. Ad- 
dress 6119, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 














EFFICIENT HEAD MILLER, WELL EDU- 
cated, capable of milling under laboratory 
control, hard or soft wheat; experience 
in mills up to 3,000-bbl; seeks connection 
with progressive mill. Address 6103, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Food Distribution Service 








New York Metropolitan Area 


FOR ALL FOODS SOLD TO 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers 
Both Large and Small Bakers 


Will act as broker or merchandiser. 
Operate own warehouse in which stocks can be carried. 
Also have own experienced and specialized sales organization. 


Address 6091, The Northwestern Miller, 
. 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 








DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushelse 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN | 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


Minneso 
Be 
lo 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum prices are again 
hugging the ceiling, but on a temporary 
break in options last week, millers were 
able to take on a little added business. 
Sales are made for 120-day shipment, on 
the understanding, however, that carrying 
charges accrue on unfilled contracts after 
the free period has_ expired. Shipping 
directions plentiful. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers are still going full blast, with many 
unable to supply customer needs, Quota- 
tions now on 100-lb basis. Ceilings here: 
fancy No. 1 semolina $3.62@3.68, bulk, 
standard $3.52@3.58, fancy durum patent 
$3.37@ 3.42. 

In the week ended April 17, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 194,156 sacks 
(ewts) durum products, against 179,449 in 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; quotations per sack 
(cwt): No. 1 $3.92, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: Mills not quoting, as there are 
no offerings, but prices remain at ceiling; 
ewts: No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard No. 
1 $3.66. 

Philadelphia: Market dull and easy, with 
prices largely nominal; per sack (cwt): No. 
1 fancy $4.06, No. 1 regular $3.85. 

Buffalo: Durums now offered on cwt 
basis; sales limited to near-by requirements, 
at ceiling prices; shipping directions little 
easier, with mills caught up after heavy) 
schedules of January and February; maca- 
roni plant operations continue at high levels, 
with macaroni-noodle consumption increas- 
ing as a “no point’’ energy food; supply 
fair; per sacks (cwt): No. 1 $3.98, durum 
fancy patent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73, first 
clear $3.12, second clear $2.13, durum gran- 
ular not quoted. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; per sack (cwt): 
first grade semolina $3.82, granular $3.72, 
No. 3 $3.57, fancy patent $3.82. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal; Sales of rolled oats 
and oatmeal fair; a long cold winter has 
increased business in domestic market; ex- 
port trade is at a standstill; prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, April 17: rolled oats 
$3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand slackening; supplies 
light. Quotations, April 17: rolled oats, in 
the three prairie provinces, $3.25 in 80-lb 
sacks; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 19 at $4.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 16, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals 96,261 1,373 11,131 13,692 
Private terminals es ow 49 4 
Winter storage 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


519 


Totals 99,044 1,373 11,180 14,214 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,219 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 
Churchill 
Victoria 
Prince Rupert 


WO 8 eetnser 137,557 1,373 11,261 14,303 
Year ago 653 1,655 3,070 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 928 51 507 805 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. 


Totals 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Rail 
All other 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


30 851 647 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 16, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 61,295 2,635 94,865 29,833 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

ern div. 5,218 ve 499 970 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 16, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,454 1,489 31,533 16,826 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
430 895 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending April 17, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: A 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis .. 276 111 14 41 846 2,499 
Duluth 21 68 -- 1,031 1,026 
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RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
LIQUID— MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 








THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER * KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters » Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
_ neracrremovemess emai 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





———n 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers. and the Grain Trad: 


Holland Engraving ps 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Again We Say: 


ANG mates who makes it or 
where it comes from 


there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 


Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Fheents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 


*5 7 “4 




















““\WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 






















7 
“I've got the 
power to 
help you a 
gain today's &@ 
larger 
market!" 
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Today's the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 
your sales curve above the increased average. 

When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 

Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 
a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


























eee arene || SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








imi f 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 462 Country Elevators 


ROLLED OATS High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winni 























OATMEAL 


Company Lemuted 


Mitt at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour § sox ag 


* = ° i Cable Address: "Fortcarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 
Mills Limited ster 


\LGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKAT 
MBERSTONE - MONTREAL +: M 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ oman cen 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba. Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off: WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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RING CO.,LTD. 
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JUTE 


COTTON 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >>? 


wre BAG § corron 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE - 


ss 


COTTON 




















“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ''Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 








dince wy A 
James fchardson & Song 


|; <n Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


* CANADA 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


es es = yz a 























GREAT WEST - 





PURITY 
THREE STARS 


BATTLE «+ 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY — 


sg 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tia 
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The New 100-Ib Unit 


(Continued from page 34.) 
operating in the dark for several years. 
Just how the preservation of the 196-lb 
barrel and dusty historical records is 
going to change this situation now is 
more than I can see. I wonder if some 
millers aren’t opposed to this change 
just because it is something new? 

It won’t be an impossible task to re- 
calculate important historical records 
back for two or three years. If millers 
place so much reliance on them I would 
suggest that they change them by mul- 
tiplying the figures by 51.02 and put the 
data on a hundredweight basis. That is 
what the Federation proposes to do 
with its own cost and financial reports. 
I don’t look upon this job as being an 
impossible task and TI dare say it is equal 
to the problem in the average mill. 

In closing I would like to comment 
briefly on the 200-lb unit as a standard 
basis of sale. Some millers apparently 
think that it would be easier and cause 
less confusion to go to the 200-lb basis 
rather than the 100-lb unit. In my 
opinion, they are taking a short-sighted 
viewpoint and are allowing their judg- 
ment to be distorted by the temporary 
difficulties of adopting the 100-lb unit. 
As a short-time proposition, I can agree 
with them that the 200-lb unit probably 
presents fewer difficulties than the 100-lb 
unit. But I want to ask if we have 
remained in this business for hundreds 
of years because we never looked further 
ahead than one day? If we are going 
to let our judgment be distorted by a 
few temporary difficulties of short dura- 
tion, then I say that millers don’t de- 
serve the opportunity they now have to 
discard an archaic unit of sale and 
adopt in its stead a practical unit of 
great value in years to come. Frankly, 
I don’t think that millers will take such 
a short-sighted- attitude and adopt the 
200-Ib unit simply because it is the easi- 
est thing to do. 

In the first place, the 200-lb barrel 
will cause millers to lose the opportunity 
of improving their margins and, further- 
more, they would probably give away 
200 Ibs of flour for the same price of 
196 lbs. From an accounting stand- 
point, the advantages of the decimal 
system are not as fully realized on the 
200-Ib basis as they are on the 100-Ib 
hasis. For example, much of the benefit 
in the field of mathematical simplicity 
would be lost on the 200-lb basis. Of 
course, you can say that you only have 
to divide by two, but that adds another 
unnecessary step which can be avoided 
on the hundredweight basis. Every such 
step which can be eliminated is just 
that much gained, particularly since it 
serves only a temporary advantage. 
Therefore, I hope that mill accountants 
will use their influence to dissuade any- 
body in their organizations from favor- 
ing the adoption of the 200-Ib unit in 
preference to the 100-Ib unit. 

———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

ENGLAND'S WAR BREAD UNPOPULAR 

“English people do not like the war- 
time bread they are getting,” stated Miss 
Mary Grigs of Farmers Weekly, Lon- 
don, Eng., in a conference with a Wheat 
Flour Institute representative last week. 
The national loaf now available in Eng- 
land is made with 85% extraction flour, 
which is considered necessary to utilize 
&8 much of the wheat berry as possible 
for human consumption and thus saving 
shipping space. 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 
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BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE AppREss, "GILLESPIE," SypNry 


R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 






































CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
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JUTE 
BAGS 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Feeds All Milled Products 











WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO.” 


* MEPHERSON, 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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“SNOFLOUR’ 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 

Toledo 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Davenport 


lo 
Cedar Rapids 


New York 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


Vv 
Winnipeg 








NEARLY THERE 


An old woman who had asked a po- 
liceman the best way to get to her des- 
tination was advised to take the 412 bus. 
Later in the day the policeman found 
her standing in the same place. 

“Why, haven’t you got your bus yet?” 
he asked. 

“It’s all right, officer,” said the cheer- 
ful old soul. “This is the fourth hun- 
dred, so it will only be 12 busses from 
now.” 

¥ ¥ 
GOOD REASON TOO 

He—Since I met you I can’t eat, I 
can’t sleep, I can’t drink. 

She (eagerly)—Why not? 

He—I’'m broke. 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S RIGHT 


“Doctors are pretty well agreed that 
drunkenness is a disease, and that the 
man who is a drunk should be treated 
by a physician.” 

“Yeah? Most of the drunks I know 
don’t care who treats *em.” 

¥ ¥ 
RELIEVED 

The tax assessor’s office had to decide 
on which side of the United States-Cana- 
dian border an old lady’s newly pur- 
chased farm lay. Surveyors finally an- 
nounced it was just inside the United 
States border. 

The old lady smiled in relief. 

“I’m so glad to know that,” she said. 
“I've heard that winters in Canada are 
terribly severe.” 

¥ ¥ 
UNQUOTE 

Professor—-And another thing! Why 
did you put quotation marks on all your 
answers in the examination? 

Student—I was quoting the man in 
front of me. 

¥ ¥ 
SIGNS 

Two travelers in Ireland, returning 
home late one night, lost their way. 

Said one, “We must be in a cemetery. 
Here’s a gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

The more sober of the two, having 
struck a match, said, “I don’t know, but 
he seems to have lived to a ripe old age 
—175.” 

“Can you read the name?” asked his 
companion. 

Another 
don’t know him. Some 
“Miles from Dublin.” 


¥ ¥ 


match lit—*I 


called 


been 
fellow 


having 


GRAND TIME 

Casey—It’s an elegant time I had 
Saturday night, but the devil a bit of 
it I can remember after midnight. 

O’Brien—How do you know you had 
a good time, then? 

Casey—Sure, and I heard the officer 
telling the judge about it Monday morn- 
ing. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 








OLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





ee 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





— 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missour: 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
——— ws 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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aaa 
REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
AA a See Se LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, FLOUR MEROHANTS 
Mp) neces mrmnecetatsie” | oc mctmtonene | men, amen 


LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 








sah Spa Established 1870 oe F. S BOOKWAY & co., sae. JAMES ALLEN & Co., (Belfast) Led. eee CARSON & co. 
| STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | ®UROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN FLOUR AMPORTERS youn neroRTans 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 
Cory Buildings, 


IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 








Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 6, ee et LONDON, W. 1 Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast Cable Address: DipLoma," Glasgow 
sz Cable Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,” London 
Cable Address: “DorrEacu,” London SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


(ill MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 









































cme 
— } |} COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & co, | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
; — ent enitin FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
7, Corn Exchange Chambers 163, H Street, GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, E. C. 3 LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, edicndians eae 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
< DUBLIN, BELFAST ‘able ress: OLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. Cables: ‘'Puitip,” Dundee 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovVENTRY,’’ London 
ry — 
» . (Grai 
' C. E, FEAST & CO. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | p, T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
, COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS —_ os tena mp Pane 
(cHas. B. FEAST. GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS aa 
FLOUR IMPORTERS and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS eubiiis pot ieed a 
Subscription Room Corys’ Buildings Balti . . 
) ‘ . 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 tic Chambers OFFICES ALSO AT 
a 4 Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LEITH 
ss Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. * ——— treet ow Cable a DUBLIN BELFAST 
P TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
We are always in the Market for HUBERT J. HORAN 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


roreiGn KT.OUR  bonestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ OMAHA, NEB. 


919 No. Michigan Ave. Offices 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 
































CHICAGO New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. New York City and San Francisco 
ne KNIGHTON os 
y Johnson-Herbert & Co. ANIGHTON H. 4. See Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
pra cL Te ap emphis, Tennessee 
“ii FLOUR | Bo FLOUR ee 
"al 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PRODUCE EXCHANGE © NEW YORK, WN. ¥. Pp P e Service 
— 





Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ra UA'in © Op Gey Ure) 


FLOUR- 


“CREMO” 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Pro 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


mptService 


























Ree eae a<aient Abie. 443 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CROOKSTON, MINN. Selina, Kansas 
—— . ' 
° HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & THE FRANK R. PRINA 

LARSEN CO. CORPORATION EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
Domestic Ex 

UR All FLOUR Grades we FLO ~nadlgae Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 

a 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
‘Jt SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 








cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Ss ———— 


Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 





Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Flour Specialists fic Four® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


a 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








E. IRBER, Agent 








Dee 
—§ 























kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 94th year 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *t!*:% 





Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT"’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
rly p 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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Acme-Evans Co, 

Acme Flour Mills Co........+.+ee+. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Cc 0. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Riis sa 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, 
Arkansas City Fiour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Fleur Mills 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. §&., 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., 
Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Ine 
Cargill, Ine. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., Y 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............+. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Coatsworth & Cooper 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, 
Collins Flour Mills, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Milis, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


D Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 

Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Feast, 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
Fisher & Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, 


Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Foods, Inc. 

“orster Mfg. Co., Inc. 

“ort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
“ort Morgan Mills 

“ranco, Francis M. 

“ulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co. esee 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. . 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodhue Mill Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lta. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc.. 


Hart-Carter Co. 

Heide, Henry, 

Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 

Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. ...... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc. 


La Grange Mills 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Lakeside Milling Co., 

Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
Long, W. E., Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mann, F. W. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast Corp 
National Milling Co. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
WORF COR GE nha. < cece cccesecccecies 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 

Pearlstone, H. 8S. 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Grass Co., 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gambie 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid River Milling Co. 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 

Red Wing Milling Co. .... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .... 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. .. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co 

Ross Milling Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony Mills 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co, 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, saanced Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. ........ 
Springfield Milling Corp. e 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.) ; 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co.... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associatio: 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. 8. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co....... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. . 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.... 
Williams Bros. Co. .. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wirk Garment Corp. 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 





SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 


NA-95 





Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 


ita mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great” isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you'll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





